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Reclining Chairs. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


I don’t understand why reclining-chair cars are so sel- 
dom seen in the East. In the West, although they are 


t nearly so common as they soon must be, they are 
There the use of reclining chairs 
uncomfortable, turnover seat as a 
traffic has resulted in a 


ho 
much oftener found. 
instead of the formal, 


neans of attracting passenger 


strong demand for the same in all cars by the traveling 
public. Cars which have such seats are readily and | 
quickly filled, while those with the common seats are | 
unpatronized until the last chair in the reclining-chair | 
car is occupied. Steps are being taken on several roads 
to introduce the reclining chair in the place of the com- | 
mon seat on all through cars, and when this is accom: | 
p! shed there must be a movement in the same direction | 
y all competing lines or passengers will not be secured } 
: snake amounts, or anywhere near it. The old 
style car with its straight back seat and small 


package rack bas had its day and passengers traveling 
long distances are tired of them. The new style of car 
with comfortable chairs and racks for small packages 
extending along the whole interior of the car, and with 
mivenict wash bowl and cleanly kept, inoffensive ; 
lavatories, to the traveling public the pos- | 
sibility of furnishing thein with much comfort at a small | 
cost, and the result is a strong feeling against the com- | 
mon car and seat of which cach vassenger occupies one 
half and tries to hold the other with packages and bun- 
for which there are no accommodation in the racks, | 
'he dark places between the seats form the receptacle | 
for all manner of refuse, and the odor of peanuts, orange | 
peel and fragments of the railroad sandwich rise from ! 
the steam pipes and disgust the travelers who are fresh 
from the outer air at way stations near the terminus of 
the through trip. | 
l'o the contrary, cars fitted with chairs are better 
ichted near the floor, and there is something about a} 
iir that tells a man that he is in a room in what should 
he considered to be a private house, and that he must | 
pect the rights of others. When the observing trav. | 
eler sees the rush for seats in, and the cleanliness of, re- | 
clining-chair cars, he can but feel that the competition 
for passenger traffic will soon lead the ambitious roads ' 
to adopt chairs for all through cars, and this belief is in 
nowise lessened by the knowledge that the additional 
cost is not great and the increased weight but little, if 
any. A GREAT TRAVELER. 
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A Goan Railroad Club. 


BERLIN, Oct. 14, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 

Fora few years past there has existed in Berlin a society 
of railroad men, called the “Verein fiir Eisenbahnkunde,” 
for the purpose of discussing all subjects relating to rail- 
roads, and for social purposes. Perhaps, so far as the | 
objects in view are concerned, they might be said to be 
substantially the same as those of our railroad clubs, 
which, though originally composed of master car build- 
ers or others whose duties were connected with railroad 
rolling stock, now generally invite all railroad men to | 
become members. There is this difference between the 

serlin aiml the American societies, however, that railroad 
officers of all classes actually take part in the Berlin 
society, while very few outside of the car and locomotive 
departments attend ours. And not only do oflicers of all 
departments belong to the Berlin society, but most of 
those of certain grades who live anywhere near Berlin are 
members, the number of whom is now about 600. The 
larger part of these live so far from Berlin that they can 
rarely attend the monthly meetings. There were about 
sixty present at the October meeting this year, which the 
writer had the privilege of attending, and this was said 
to be rather above the average, 

The subjects discussed are various, 
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as may be sup- 


| form standard for anything except railroads. 


| desirability of it, 


| institution at the Berlin meetings also. 
|one question at the October meeting, which was a call 


posed, 
one by Professor Géhring, 


At the October meeting, the longest paper was time for very general or profound observation. 
of the Berlin Technical | those present the writer hardly saw; but the general im- 


Most of 


School, which gave his observations on the permanent pression was that of a gathering of very intelligent and 


way on which the English fast trains are run. 


These * well-bred men, with few traces of the overwork which 


trains have attracted- a great deal of attention in Ger- | oppresses even in their hours of leisure most American 
many, and the public is inclined to demand an improve- | railroad officers, and tends to make social en, joyment im- 
ment in the speed of their much more deliberate passen- | possible, while wearing out many in what should be the 
ger service. Professor Géhring illustrated the English | prime of life, For this reason, that peculiar nature 
roadbed, rails, joints, etc., on the blackboard, and made | 


it perfectly plain that it was much more solid than that 
of the German railroads, and left us to infer that the 
latter was hardly adequate for the English speed. Per- 


haps a comparison with those American lines on which | 


the fastest time is made would have been less unfavor- 
able to the German permanent way, at least the differ- 
ence is much less striking; though we would not venture 
to say that the German tracks could bear as much as the 


the longer intervals between the ties, which is not so 
readily noticed, is a material disadvantage. Professor 
Gohring did not confine his remarks to the permanent 

yay, but he gave also a short account of th: engines and 
| cars of the fast trains, and described some of his travel- 


very likely to be the case with a stranger on a strange 
railroad system. 

There was little or no discussion of Professor Goh- 
ring’s paper. The next one was on a subject familiar to 
American railroad men, namely, “Standard Time.” The 
subject had already been debated at the September 
meeting and was considered so important that it was 
continued. A paper was read by a member which gave 
a history of the work that has been accomplished in our 
country, and added that Japan and Sweden have adopted 
a system on a similar basis, the latter taking the time of 
the meridian 15 degrees east of Greenwich, which it 
now proposed to adopt for the German Empire, it being 
but few minutes different from the local time of 
Berlin. If this were done it would almost certainly he 
adopted for both Austria and Hungary, which already 
have uniform national railroad times (Austria going by 
Prague and Hungary by Buda-Pesth time), while in the 
German Empire there is a great number of railroad 


Is 


a 


times. Germany is pretty large for a single time. In 
the extreme eastern border of Prussia, local time is 32 
minutes faster than that of the proposed standard; and 


in the extreme west (Alsace, near Metz) it is 35 minutes 
slower; yet there is not room for the use of two standards. 
In the very populous Rhine valley, with its numerous 
large towns, standard time would vary about half an 
hour from local time, and the inconveniences would be 
felt which have led Detroit, Bangor, Cincinnati 
Savannah, and perhaps other places to kick against 
their standard time. By the way, who can tel! how 
many places in the United States do not go by standard 
time? The difficulty in getting accustomed to have 
school begin at half-past eight or half-past nine, of alter- 
ing the nominal times of beginning and quitting work, 
etc., seem to have been insurmountable for many people 
on the borders of the several time belts, and we shall 
never know how much we are indebted for the ready 
general adoption of standard time in ordinary life to the 
fact that New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Palti- 
more, Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans are so near 


| standard meridians that the change was inappreciable. 


This, however, is getting a great way from the Berlin 
Railroad Society, which passed by a unanimous vote a 
resolution that there is a pressing necessity for the in- 
troduction of a uniform railroad time in Germany, and 


| recommending as the standard that of the lth meridian 


east of Grecnwich. 

There was a long discussion previous to this vote, but 
it was mostly on the propriety of recommending the uni- 
There ap- 
peared to be no difference of opinion with relation to the 
but this, it was said, would come of 
itself, and they might do better to give their opinions 
purely as railroad men. 

The “ question box” familiar to our associations is an 
It yielded but 


for experience with a certain kind of buffer. 
The session began at 7 o'clock, and the proceedings 
were over at about 10; but the members did not disperse 
then by any means; on the contrary, they filed into an 
adjacent room, where a good supper of a few dishes was 
served, at which they sat and talked, ate, drank (moder- 
ately) and smoked until about midnight, with genuine 
German Gemuthlichkeit, worthy of imitation in all lands, 
making the occasion evidently one of great enjoyment to 
all who took part. This is a regular part of the “ pro- 


ceedings,” if we may say so, and the supper is not served 


; best of ours; for while their rails are usually as heavy, | 


which stands up firmly under tremendous responsibili- 
ties is perhaps nowhere more frequently met than 
among American railroad officers, because any other na- 
ture breaks down early—before getting up very high— 
under the load. It is a mistake to suppose, however, 
that because a man stands up firmly under responsibil- 
ities they do not_weigh upon him. Instances are too 
common in which men who for many years had proved 
equal to every demand upon their energies have sudden- 
ly collapsed. They had long been loaded beyond their 
elastic limit, and the necessary result followed. 

In Germany, and on the Continent of Europe generally, 


| the heads of departments are given plenty of help, the 


ing experiences, which were not always agreeable, as is 


at the expense solely of those who partake, but of the- 


whole society. Thus the sixty who ate on this occasion 
paid no more toward the cost of their supper than the 
five hundred and more who did not eat; but the five 
hundred had each to pay only about one-tenth of the cost 
of one supper, which must have been an inconsiderable 
sum, and there is always'a seat for them on the same 
terms whenever they come toa meeting. Clubs where 
dinners are provided in this way are quite common in 
Germany. They were invented by a political economist 
of some reputation and seem to be very popular. 

To an American, a visit tosuch a society is most interest- 
ing because of the opportunity it gives for observing Ger- 


| the Hutchin’s 


number of technically educated and trained assistants 
' being probably three or four times as great as with us. 
This does not relieve the chiefs of responsibility, but a 
large stiff properly used makes their task easier and 
their burden lighter. Perhaps with such a system there 
is not the same probability of bringing very strong men 
to the top by the “survival of the fittest ;” but it is the 
efficiency of the organization as a whole that we should 
aim at chiefly; and the average German railroad officer, 
with a moderate income and almost sure not to become 
rich, probably finds life better worth living than the 
American. 

The German society has a library and one of the best 
collections of current railroad periodicals anywhere to be 
ound. There are, we believe, 21 of them, and their con- 
tents are examined by members who read the languages 
in which they are printed, and the principal articles are 
named, and sometimes briefly described, in an appendix 
toa prominent Berlin technical journal, Glaser’s Annalen, 
which publishes also ofticial reports of its proceedings. 
The meetings are attended only by members and invited 
The technical press epresented, and the 
writer had the pleasure of ring his visit some 
those to whose labors he and the Railroad Gazette 
have long been indebted for information concerning 
European railroad affairs, Koch, the 
veteran editor (since 186]) of the Journal of the German 
Railroad Union; Mr. Glaser, of Annalen; and 
von der Leyen, editor of the Archiv ftv E:seabahn- 
wesen (published by the Prussian Department of Public 
Works), to invitation he was indebted for the 
opportunity to attend the meeting. D, 
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Car Shop Notes Chicago % Northwestern. 


At the Ci icago & 
busy on repairs. 
this s 
equipment. 
pany does a 
Wagns 


Mr. Schre 


Northwestern car shops all hands are 
at about 
the passenger-car 
repairs, this com- 


it is customary to ¢ 
nd thoroughiy overhaul 
In addition to its own 
arge a nt of work in the run of a year for 
yand Pullman Pa mpanies, 

ver, the Car Superintendent, is engaged in 


Jminence 
eason i 





the ace Car « 





making various improvements in the details of rolling 
stock. sayresult of his labors, the Chicago & North- 
western is new putting ont a new standard 50,000-lb. 


freight car, embodying several new features, among 
which are trusses for the door posts and end posts, a new 
form of end post, the use of strap instead of joint bolts, 
an improved ferm of draft rigging and a modification of 


car roof at the eaves of the car, 


Ww 


\ new 
furniture car is being constructed, which is lined fro: 
the bottom to the top with lining of the ordinary thick- 
ness, and having bands of hard wood about one-half inch 
thicker than the lining, which form belt rails at equal 
distances, making about three belt rails in all between 
the floor and the roof. These cars have wide doors, and 
aré designed for hard service. There has been recently 
issued also a new design of ore car, to which a very in 
genious application of the Westinghouse air brakes has 
been made by the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

Mr. Schroyer has recently brought out a new device 
for measuring piston travel, which is positive and certain 
in operation. Also an air-brake cylinder-pressure re: 
corder, by means of which it is expected to obtain 
records of the pressures used by the engineers in stop- 
ping the trains. 

At these shops is being instituted a 
iments to determine the most economical material for 
brake shoes when the three principal features of the 
case are considered. These features are the cost per 
pound for material, mileage of shoe per ,, in. of wear 
and the co-efficient of friction. That shoe will be 
considered best which gives the greatest friction with 
the least wear for the least cost, the question of cost to 
include not only the price per pound, but the expense of 
readjustment and renewal of shoes. 

In the wheel and axle department is to be seen an in- 
genious lift for raising axles and wheels into the ma- 
chines. It consists of a wire repe passing over two pul- 
leys placed horizontally about five feet apart. At each 
end of the wire rope are crabs for grasping either an axle 
ora wheel, as the case may be. When one wheel js fin- 
ished on the boring mill or one axle is finished in the 
lathe, it is attached to the lifting device, and its weight 
as it is lowered to the floor or to the trucks raises a cor- 


eries of experi- 


man railroad men. Of course in a single evening there is not | responding piece of work into the machine, with but 
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little manual labor on the part of the attendant. A 
simpler device for this purpose it would be difficult to 
conceive. 

It has been found necessary in these shops, as in most 
wheel shops, to pay considerable attention to the exact 
centering of truck wheels; and in order to determine the 
condition of the chucks on the boring mill, the attendant 
is required to examine his chucks once each day, before 
commencing work, to see if they will exactly centre a 
wheel. 


Recently a set of roller bearings of simple construction 
was placed on one of the transfer tables, resulting in 
such a large reduction in friction that two men can now 
do the work of ten in moving the table. From an in. 
inspection of these shops it is evident that every effort 
is being made to bring them up to the best practice of 
the day. 








New Draft Rigging of the Chicago & Northwestern. 


The continual increase in the repairs necessary for the 
maintenance in good order of the draft rigging of 
freight cars has given rise to several different and new 
designs of draft rigging. The one shown herewith is de- 
signed by Mr. C. A. Schroyer, Car Superintendent of the 
Chicago & Northwestern, to meet the demands of the 
service to which cars are subjected when handled with 
the heavy switching engines and by careless trainmen. 
Our readers will remember that the Railroad Gazette 
illustrated the draft timbers used on this road in the 
issue of Feb. 1, 1889. 

In the new design two draft springs are used: one of 
18,000 Ibs. and another of 9,000 Ibs. capacity. When the 
draw bar is driven in both springs are actuated, but 
when drawn out, only one, which is the larger 
one. Fig. 1 represents a sectional elevation through 
the centre of the draw gear. Fig. 2aplan of the same. 
Fig. 3a section through the line 4 B looking toward 
the nearest end of the car. It will be noticed that, as 
shown in fig. 1, the strap on the end of the draw bar, 
the draft spring and the follower plates are quite the 
same as those formerly used by this company. In this 
new device the 2-in. x }-in. wrought-iron straps which 
connect the stop blocks are extended backward and 
bent inward to receive two additional stop blocks placed 
between the draft timbers at the back of the auxiliary 
spring. These stop blocks are precisely the same as those 
used in the front part of the gear, and are secured in a 
similar way. Between them laterally is placed a thimble, 
as shown at |”, fig. 2, and ), fig. 3, through which and 
the two draft timbers passes a long bolt binding all parts 
together. x 








A New Snoke Box and Exhaust Pipe Design. 


While the subject of exhaust pipes and nozzles is 
being so thoroughly discussed in the United States, it 
may not be out of place to call attention to the fact that 
the difficulties met here are not unknown in other coun- 
tries. The illustration herewith shows how the North- 
ern Railroad of France is endeavoring to produce an 
exhaust which may be made variable at will. 

It will be noticed that the base of the smokestack is 
extended downward in the form of a petticoat pipe toa 


It has been found that the ordinary three-jawed | 
chuck is liable to be inaccurate unless carefully watched. | 


Length of draft-limber 9° 113/4"- 





Pi. 2. 


NEW DRAFT RIGGING OF THE CHICAGO & 


Nas | point just below the top of the exhaust nozzle, and at 


| that point the base of the stack is covered with a grat- 
| ing made of small steel rods placed sufficiently close to 
| break up all large cinders that are drawn through the 
| tubes. The blowing of the fire when the locomotive is 
| Standing still is accomplished by admitting dry steam 
| from thle dome, by means of a valve with a lever, ob- 
servable on the side of the dome, and a copper pipe 
| leading forward therefrom through the side of the 
| smoke box to a ring around the top of the’exhaust noz- 
zle. On the top of the stack is a rotating lid, which is 
carried on a vertical shaft on the back side of the stack, 
as shown. The object of this lid is to hold the smoke 
within the stack and smoke box while the locomotive 
is passing through covered stations. 
| The variable exhaust is secured by diverting the jet of 
| the exhaust, up a copper pipe of oval section, to the top 
of the stack. This is brought about by changing the 
position of a flap valve, which is fastened to a shaft 
passing through the exhaust pipe at the entrance to the 
auxiliary passage, as represented in the cut. The valve 
is of brass and it moves only through the angle indi- 
cated by the dotted lines. The illustration clearly 
shows the construction. The device is now being experi- 
mented with on the Northern of France, and has never 
before been published. The results of the trials will be 
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NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 


received with curiosity, if not with interest, it being a 
most original and novel arrangement. 








Bridge Floor with Three Inside Guard Rails. 





The novel arrangement of bridge guard rails shown in 
our illustration is now standard on the Michigan Central. 
This particular case shows the south track of the Niles 
Bridge. It differs from the standard practice of the road 
only in the placing of the ties. In this case no floor beams 
were used, and the ties are placed on edge. The usual 
practice of the road is to lay them on the broad face. 

Three inside guard rails are used, and wherever the 
bridge floor admits of it, a fourth rail is used on the under- 
side of the ties, bolted through and through with the guard 
rail on top of the ties. 

The three guard rails are dipped down at the ends 
and put through a piece of boiler plate to prevent brake 
beams, etc., from catching the ends. This arrange- 
ment is clearly shown in the cuts. It is not the aim to 
rerail any wheels that are off the track before the bridge 
isreached. It is the experience of the road that in many, 
if not in most, cases where freight-car wheels have been 
derailed before reaching a bridge they have worked over 
past the centre line of the track, and the guard rails con- 
verging to a point at the centre line have aggravated the 
































DEVICE FOR SECURING A VARIABLE EXHAUST, 


NORTHERN RAILROADS OF FRANCE. 
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Section of Floor on Main Bridge. 
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BRIDGE FLOOR SYSTEM, WITH THREE INSIDE GUARD RAILS, 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
mischief. With the three guard rails, as shown, wheels{ 12th, on Lehigh Valley, near Warsaw, N. Y., freight 


will be taken across the bridge in the same position rela- 
tively to rails that they have in going on the bridge; and, 
in case a truck is entirely out from under the car the 
rails are so close together that the car can slide across 
the bridge without having any corners catching in the 
t The provision against the bunching of the ties is 
very complete, as they are held firmly by the central line 
of boltsin addition to the outer guard timbers. The 
whole combination makes a floor that is hard to break up 
by a derailment. 


2S, 





Train Accidents in September. 


COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 

ist, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Addison, 
N. Y., a freight train ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight, wrecking caboose and one car and disabling the 
engine. Conductor killed. ; 

3d, on Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, near Brad- 
ford, Pa., freight train ran into the rear of a standing 
construction train, damaging engine and several cars. 
One trainman killed by jumping. It is said that the flag- 
man sent out by the construction train had fallen asleep. 

9th, on Chicago & Grand Trunk, at Lansing, Mich., a 
passenger train ran into some freight cars which had run 


out upon the main track from a siding, doing some dam- | 


age. 

10th, on Norfolk & Western, near Lynchburg, Va., a 
freight train broke in two while ascending a grade and 
the detached section ran back into a following freight, 
doing considerable damage. One trainman killed and | 
injured. 

ith, on Staten Island Rapid Transit, near Tompkins- 
ville, S. L., N. Y., a passenger train ran into the rear of a 


preceding passenger train standing ona trestle, which | 


1ad been stopped in order to avoid striking the mast of a 
yacht which hha dragged her anchor in a gale and drifted 
against the trestle. T'wocars damaged ; four passengers 
injured. , 

12th, on Cleveland, Akron & Columbus, near Akron, 
O., a construction train was run into at the rear by a 
freight train. Engine and six cars wrecked. The construe- 
tion train sent back a flagman, but he did not go far 
enough, 


train broke in two and the detached sections collided. ‘Ten 
| cars were wrecked, including a number loaded with oil, 
| which took fire and burned up. 
13th, on Central of Georgia, near Colliers, Ga., a freight 
train broke in two and the parts afterward collided, 
wrecking five cars. 
| 13th, on Louisville & Nashville, at Beaucoup, IIL, 
freight train ran intothe rear of a preceding freight, 
| wrecking the caboose and killing a man in charge of 
1orses. 
14th, on Cumberland Valley, near Shippensburg, Pa., 
a freight train broke in two and the rear section ran 
| into the forward one, throwing a number of cars over 
an embankment in a bad wreck. 
16th, on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, at Colliers, 
| W. Va., a passenger train ran over a misplaced switch 
| at full speed and crashed into some freight cars stand- 


} 


| 








jing onasiding. The engine went into the ditch and 
| was badly wrecked, the baggage car was stripped olf 
its trucks, and the smoking car was derailed an 
damaged. 

19th, on Iowa Central, near Scarboro, Ia., a circus 
| train broke in two and the rear part collided with the 
|forward one, wrecking two cars. Two circus men 
| injured. 
| 19th,on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near 


| Powell's, Tenn., a freight train ascending a grade broke 
| in two and the rear section ran back down grade and 
| collided with a switching freight train, wrecking 5 cars 
| and derailing a number of others. 
| 19th, on Wabash, at Walton, Mo.,the first of three 
closely following freight traizs broke in two. The sec- 
| ond train was flagged and stopped, but the third ran in- 
| to the preceding one with sufficient force to push it into 
| the caboose of the forward train, disabling two engines, 
| wrecking several cabooses and a number of cars. A man 
riding in a caboose was killed. 

20th, on Louisville & Nashville, at Dunmore, Ky., an 
extra freight ran into the rear of a_ preceding freight 
which had stopped for the purpose of cleaning the ash- 
eo. The fireman, who was under the engine at the 

ime, was killed. 

23d, on Northern Central, near Havana, N. Y., a freight 
| train broke in two and the detached sections collided, 
wrecking six cars. 

24th, p. m., on Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacilic, at Au- 
burn Park, Ill., a passenger car which was being cut off 
from a Blue Island suburban passenger train to be taken 
to Washington Heights was run into by a freight at the 





but had been running too fast 
ahead of time, and approached the station at uncontroll- 
able speed. It first pushed the passenger car forward a 
short distance, and then struck it a second time, badl 
wrecking it. Six passengers were killed and 10 iejered. 
The engineer was under the influence of liquor and ran 
past a semaphore signal showing danger. 

25th, at Hornellsville, N. Y., on New York, Lake Erie 
& Western, a freight ran into the rear of a Lehigh Val- 
ley freight during a heavy fog, doing some damage. 

25th, on Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, near 
Claymont, Del., an empty engine ran into the rear of a 
construction train which had stopped to pick up a gang 
of workmen, wrecking engine and caboose. The ca 
caught fire from the stove and burned up. 

27th, on New York, Susquehanna & Wosteun, at Lodi, 
N. J., a passenger train ran over a misplaced switch and 
into a freight car standing on a siding. Fireman injured 
by jumping. 

Zith, on Wilmington & Northern, near Coatesville, Pa., 
passenger train ran over a misplaced switch and into 
some freight cars standing on a siding. Engine and 
nine cars damaged. 

27th, 11:40 p. m.,on New York Central & Hudson River, 
near Palatine Bridge, N. Y., a westbound express train 
which had been stopped because of a breakage in the en- 
gine was run into at the rear by a following express 
train. In the forward train one sleeping car was ly 
wrecked and two private cars considerably damaged; and 
four passengers were killed and 12 or more injured. In 
the second train the baggage car was thrown upon the 
tender and wrecked, and the engineer was injured. The 
trains were seven minutes apart at Fonda,9 miles back. 
and were both running at 40 or 50 miles an hour, but the 
foremost one was run at reduced speed for about four miles 
before it was stopped, and this slackening reduced the 
interval between the trains so much that the fiagman of 
the foremost, who ran back before his train stopped, met 
the other train before he had gone 500 (?) ft. The stoppage 
was on a curve, although it appears that there were 
several long tangents in the four miles which the train 
traversed after the breakage was known tothe engineer. 
This accident was discussed in the Rai/road. Gazette of 
Oct. 4. 

2th, on Union Pacific, at North Platte, Neb., a freight 
train ran into the rear of a freight train standing on the 
main track, damaging an engine and eight cars. 

28th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Harper’s Ferry, W. 
Va., a freight train broke in two and the rear portion 
collided with a following freight, wrecking an engine 
and six cars, 

30th, near Denton, Tex., 2 Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
freight ran into the rear of a Texas & Pacitic freight. 
Engine derailed and overturned, caboose badly dam- 
aged. One trainman injured, _ 

30th, 4a. m., on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, at 
Bowerstown, O., an eastbound freight train was run into 
at the rear by passenger train No. 2, wrecking the ca- 
hoose and two freight cars and turning the engine of the 
passenger train across the tracks, stopping all traffic for 
several hours. The collision was caused by a misunder- 
standing of signals on the part of the flagman of the 
freight train. ‘The second section of the freight had run 
in on a siding and sent back a man to flag the third sec- 
tion. The latter came to a stop and sent back a man to 
flag the passenger train. Before the passenger came 
along, however, the second section called in its lagman, 
and the tlagman of the third section, which was still on 
the male track, mistaking the signal for his own recall, 
started In. 


was eight or ten minutes 


BUTTING. 
2d, on Denver & Rio Grande, near Ogden, Utah, collis- 
ion between passenger train and a construction train, 
which had its engine at the rear end, doing slight dam. 
age. The engine of the latter, being reversed and aban. 
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t 
doned just before the collision, broke away from the train | 


and ran into the Ogden yard, where it collided with a 
switch engine, wrecking both. Itis said that the con- 
struction train failed to take proper signaling precau- 
tions, 

2d, on Danville & New River, near Martinsville, Va., 
butting collision between a passenger train and a con- 
struction train, wrecking the engines and several cars. 
A laborer was killed and two trainmen and one laborer 
were injured. The watch of the runner of the construc- 
tion train is said to have been 16 minutes slow. 

5th, at Granton, N. J., butting collision in a between a 
West Shore and a New York, Ontairo & Western freight 
train, damaging the engines and five cars. One trainman 
injured. 

8th, on the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, near She- 
nango, Pa., an express train ran over a misplaced switch 
and into the head of a freight train standing on a side 
track, damaging both engines anda baggage car. One 
trainman killed and one injured. 

8th, on Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, near Millers- 
burg, Ind., butting collision between two heavy freight 
trains, due to aagtigence of an operator, pilling up both 
trains in a complete wreck. 

8th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Cuba, 
N. Y., butting collision between freight trains on a 
curve, wrecking the engines and 20 cars. One trainman 
killed, three injured. It is said that the accident was 
-aused by one of the engineers mistaking the number of 
the train passed at the preceding station. 

llth, on New York, Chicago & St. Louis, at Miller's 
City, O., a westbound fast freight train coilided with a 
construction train in a fog, wrecking both engines and 15 
cars. Two trainmen injured. 

12th, on Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee, near 
Waterford, Mich., butting collision between two freight 
trains, making a bad wreck. One of the trains had 
orders to meet three opposite bound trains at Waterford, 
but pulled out upon the arrival of the second. 

12th, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, near Utica, 
Ill., butting collision between passenger and freight 
trains. 

13th, on Shenandoah Valley, at Buena Vista, Va., but- 
ting collision between two freight trains, making a bad 
wreck, which took fire and was partially consumed. One 
trainman killed. 

13th, about 9 p. m.,on Baltimore & Potomac, near 
Washington, D. C., butting collision between a passen- 
ger train and a special freight train, badly wrecking both 
engines, a passenger car, and six freight cars. One 
trainman killed, one trainman and four passengers in- 
jured. One of the main tracks had been obstructed, and 
in using the other asa single track the operator failed 
to hold one of the trains which had no right to the 
road. 

13th, on Houston & Texas Central, near McDade, Tex., 
butting collision between construction trains, owing to 
a misunderstanding of orders, wrecking both. 
trainmen injured. 

13th, on Northern Centra!, at Brillhart, Pa., butting 
collision between two freight trains, wrecking both _lo- 
comotives and li cars. Fireman and a tramp injured. 

14th, on Burlington & Missouri River, at Lincoln, Neb., 
passenger train ran over a misplaced switch and into a 
yard engine standing on a siding, damaging both loco- 
motives. 

16th, on Union Pacific, near Stromsburg, Neb., butting 
collision between two locomotives, one of which was 
badly wrecked. 

18th, on Texas & Pacific, near Ranger, Tex., butting 
collision between two freight trains, doing considerable 
damage. 

19th, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Stanhope, Ia., 
butting collision between two freights, doing consider- 
able damage. 

20th, on Union Pacific, near Evanston, Wyo., butting 
collision between a freight train and a light engine, 
doing considerable damage. Five trainmen injured. 

20th, on Northern Pacific, at Trent, Wash., butting 
collision between a passenger train and a freight, dis- 
abling both engines. Brakeman killed by jumping, one 
trainman and a tramp injured. 

20th, on Ohio & Mississippi, near Hanover Switch, IIL, 
butting collision between two freights, doing consider- 
able damage. 

21st, on Union Pacific, at Jersey Junction, Col., a pas- 
senger train ran over a misplaced switch and into a loco- 
motive standing on a siding, badly damaging both en- 
gines. One trainman killed, one injured. 

21st, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Blackberry, IIL, 
butting collision between a passenger train and a freight 
train, due to a misplaced switch, doing considerable 
damage. Two trainmen and several passengers injured 
and a tramp killed. 

21st, on Boston & Maine, near South Lancaster, Mass., 
butting coliision between a freight train and a locomo- 
tive pulling a caboose. Engines and 13 cars wrecked, one 
trainman killed and two injured. An'operator accepted an 
order for one of the trains after it had passed his station. 

21st, on Union Pacific, near Sandberg, Neb., butting 
collision between two freight trains, wrecking both en- 
gines and eight cars. 

23d, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Flagg, [ll., a fast 
stock train ran over a misplaced switch and into a pas- 
senger train standing on a siding, wrecking the forward 
portions of each train. One trainman killed, three 
trainmen and three passengers injured. 

26th, on International & Great Northern, at Palestine, 
Tex., butting collision between a freight train and a 
yard engine. Engineer injured. 

28th, on Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis, near Hills- 
dale, Kan., butting collision between Freight and con- 
struction trains, wrecking the engines and a number of 
cars. 

28th, on Lehigh Valley, near White Haven, Pa., but- 
ting collision between two freight trains, doing some 
damage. 
_ 28th, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near Lime 
Stone, Tenn., butting collision between two freight 
trains, damaging both engines and four cars. 

28th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Wilmington, Del., 
butting collision between a passenger train and empty 
engine. Fireman killed. 

29th, on Denver & Rio Grande Western, at Pleasant Val- 
ley Junction, Utah, a passenger train ran over a switch 
which had been purposely misplaced and into a construc- 
tion train standing ona siding. Both engines damaged. 

CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

3d, at the crossing in East Superior, Wis., collision be- 
tween a Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic passenger train 
and a Northern Pacific stock train, disabling the engines. 
There was a dense fog at the time. 

4th, at the crossing in Des Moines, Ia., collision be- 
tween a Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific passenger train 
and a Chicago & Northwestern freight train, disabling 
both engines. Fireman injured. ; 

5th, a Chicago & Atlantic freight train approached the 
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crossing at Enterprise, O., at uncontrollable speed and 
ran into a Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw freight 
train, wrecking an engine and 10 cars and killing a brake- 
man. Two new engines in the forward part of the 
colliding train were also derailed and damaged and two 
machinists in charge of them were injured. 

5th, at the Union Depot, in Kansas City, Mo., owing to 
a mistake in signaling, a Wabash passenger train ran into 
a Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific passenger train, damag- 
ing a baggage car and a smoker, the latter being over- 
turned. 

8th, at the crossing near Ames, Neb., a Union Pacific 
freight train ran into a Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri 
Valley freight, wrecking six cars and the colliding en- 
gine. 

10th, on Illinois Central, at Burnside, Il., an engine 
ran into some freight cars. Several tank cars containing 
oil were wrecked, took fire and burned up. 

13th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Ashland, Pa., in a 
collision a passenger car attached to a work train was 
| badly damaged and several employé¢s injured. 
| 16th, at Tioga Junction, Pa., on a slippery track and a 
descending grade a New York, Lake Erie & Western 
passenger train approached the station at too greata 
speed and ran into a Fall Brook Coal Co. engine standing 
on the main track, wrecking both engines and several 
cars of the passenger train. One trainman and one pas- 
senger killed, one trainman and 12 passengers injured. 

17th, on Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, at 
Ontario, Md., collision between passenger and freight 
trains, doing considerable damage. 

20th, on Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, in Cleve- 
land, O., a freight train ran into a freight train switch- 
ing across the main track, wrecking both engines and 
five cars, A tramp was killed. 

23d, on Baltimore & Ohio, at 


Marriottsville, Md., col- 


freight train ran into a construction train, damaging en- 
gine and caboose. Engineer killed. 

27th, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, near Burling- 
ton, Ia., collision between passenger and freight trains, 
damaging both engines. 

28th, at the crossing in Memphis, Tenn., a Kansas City, 
Ft. Scott & Memphis passenger train was run into 
and three cars overturned by a St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern switching freight. Three passengers in- 
jured. 


DERAILMENTS. 
DEFECTS OF ROAD. 
3d, on Knoxville & Augusta, near Augusta, Ga., freight 
train thrown from the track by the spreading of the rails, 
wrecking several cars. 
13th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at St. Paul, 
Minn., engine, baggage and mail cars of passenger train 
derailed by the spreading of the rails and badly 
aged. 
15th, on Norfolk & Western, near Lynchburg, Va., two 
cars of a special passenger train broke through a bridge 


15 passengers. 

16th, on Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul, near Shiocton, 
Wis., a bridge over Woif River gave way under a freight 
train. Engineer killed, fireman and several bridgemen 
injured. 








lision between a freight and a construction train. Fire- | 
man killed. . t , 2S 
24th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Wheeling, W. Va.. 


dam- ! 


which had been weakened by heavy rains, injuring some | 


| 16th, on Evansville & Terre Haute, near Patoka, Ind., 


a bridge gave way under a freight train, all but the loco- 


| motive and four foremost cars going down intoa creek | 


in a bad wreck. 
isth, on St. Louis & San Francisco, near Leo, Kan., a 


| passenger train was thrown from the track by the 
| spreading of the rails, three cars going over a 15-foot em- 


|bankment. Three passengers killed, three injured. 
| 18th, on Old Colony, at West Mansfield, Mass., several 
cars of a freight train derailed at a frog and wrecked. 

23d, on St. Louis Mountain & Southern, near La 
Grange, Ark., passenger train thrown from the track by 
the spreading of the rails. 

DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 

16th, on Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.'s road, near 
Winona, Wash., seven cars of a freight train derailed 
and ditched by the breaking of an axle. 

20th, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near 
Macon, Ga., several cars of a freight train derailed by a 
broken truck. 

24th, on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, near 
Agnew, Pa., three cars of a freight train derailed by the 
breaking of an axle. 

25th, on West Shore, near Pattersonville, N. Y., five cars 
of a freight train derailed by the breaking of a draw-bar. 

28th, on Lehigh Valley, near Mud Run, Pa., several 
cars of a freight train derailed by the breaking of an 
axle and thrown over an embankment. 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 

Central Vermont, at Altona, N. Y., while the 





3d, on 


of taking water, the train, having been insufliciently 
braked, started and ran 
Falls, 16 miles, where 13,cars were derailed 

6th, on New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 


and wrecked. 


and overturned by a switch being prematurely thrown. 
Four passengers injured. 
6th, on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, at Calhoun, Mo., 
passenger train derailed by a misplaced switch; the en- 
gine was overturned. 
10th, on Union Pacific, near Rock Springs, Wyo., 
freight train derailed by a misplaced switch, the engine 
and several cars going into the ditch. 
injured. 
13th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at New Castle, Pa., 
a coal train descending a heavy grade became uncon- 
trollable and was derailed ata curve, nearly the entire 
train plunging over an embankment, making a bad 
wreck. Engineer and fireman injured by jumping. 
18th, on Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, at Great 
3end, Pa., engine and forward truck of express car of 
passenger train derailed by a misplaced switch. 
2ist, on Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, Pa., an engine 
standing in the yard unattended started suddenly and 
went down into a turntable pit, striking an engine 
standing on the table. Both engines and the turntable 
were damaged. : 
27th, on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at 


misplaced switch. Four trainmen injured. It is 
thought that the switch had been maliciously mis- 
placed. 


Ia., an engine hauling a freight car derailed 
placed switch. 

Zith, on Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern, at 
Salem, Ia., freight train derailed by a misplaced switch. 
Engineer injured in jumping. 


by a mis- 
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30th, on Old Colony, at Marlboro, Mass., six cars of a 
freight train loaded with coal broke loose and crashed 
through the end of a coal shed and went off the end of 
the track. One trainman injured. 
UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 
5th, on Pennsylvania, near Webster Station, Pa., a 
construction train ran over a cow and several cars were 
ree and damaged. A laborer was killed and two in- 
jured. 
13th, on Hannibal & St. Joseph, near Liberty, Mo., ¢ 
Chicago,. Rock Island & Pacific train ran over a calf 
and nine cars were derailed and damaged. 
16th, on Central of Georgia, near Hancock, Ga., a 
freight train was derailed by a sleeper which had been 
maliciously placed upon the track. The engine was 
overturned in the ditch and a dozen cars wrecked. Fire 
broke out and partially consumed the wreck. Three 
trainmen injured. 
17th, on Central of Georgia, near Atlanta, Ga., a south- 
bound trais was derailed by a sleeper which had been 
yurposely placed upon the track. ‘Three’ trainmen 
cilled. 
18th, on Fall Brook Coal Co.'s road »:ear Westfield, Pe., 
a passenger train moving backward ran over a cow ana 
three coaches were derailed and damaged. Conducrer 
injured. 
19th, on Louisville & Nashville, near Clarksville, Tenn, 
« freight train ran into a mass of rock which had roilea 
down upon the track ina cut ata curve. The forward 
portion of the train was derailed and wrecked, some of 
the cars going down into the Cumberland River. Two 
trainmen killed and several injured. 
2Ist, on Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley, near 
Wisner, Neb., a freight train ran over some cattle, de- 
railing and wrecking the engine and four cars. One train- 
man injured. 
23d, on Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, near Itha- 
ca, N. Y., engine of passenger train was derailed and 
overturned by a spike which had been placed upon the 
track by a boy. Engineer killed, fireman injured. 
25th, on Denver & Rio Grande, near Red Cliff, Col., a 
west-bound passenger train ran into a boulder which 
had rolled down upon the track at a curve. Engine and 
mail car wrecked and the balance of the train derailed. 
‘Three trainmen injured. The mail car caught fire, but 
the flames were quickly extinguished. 
27th, on Pennsylvania, near Bellefonte, Pa., a passen- 
ger train ran over a cow and the engine and baggage 
car were derailed and ditched. Two trainmen injured. 
28th, on Oregon & California, near Turner, Ore., an ac- 
commodation train ran into a flock of sheep and the en- 
gine was derailed and overturned in the ditch, injuring 
three trainmen. 
UNEXPLAINED. 
3d, on Virginia Midland, near Accotink, Va., caboose 
of freight train derailed and thrown down an embank- 
ment, killing two drovers. 
3d, on Missouri, Kansas & ‘Texas, near Clifton, Mo., 
freight train derailed and partially wrecked, killing a 
number of cattle. Three trainmen injured. 
5th, on Kentucky Central, near Silver Creek, Ky., the 
rear car of a passenger train was derailed and over- 
turned, injuring several passengers. 
6th, on Fall Brook Coal Co.’s road, near Jersey Shore, 
Pa., 11 cars of a freight derailed and wrecked. 
6th, on Union Pacific, near Birdseye, Col., all of a pas- 
senger train but the locomotive was derailed and over- 
turned. 
7th, on Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City, near Lida, 
Ia., caboose and several cars of a freight train were de- 
railed and damaged, killing a brakeman. 
10th, on Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, at Owego, 
N. Y., four cars of anaccommodation train derailed and 
damaged. 
12th, on Southwestern, near Americus, Ga., five cars 
of a freight train derailed and damaged. 
13th, on Southwestern, near Albany, Ga., freight train 
derailed, wrecking an engine and three cars. 
16th, on Wabash, near Wabash, Ind., three cars of a 
freight train derailed and wrecked. 
l7th, on Georgia Railroad, at Milledgeville, Ga., sev- 
eral cars of a freight train derailed. 
18th, on Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis, in Kansas 
City, Mo., a car of a passenger train was derailed. 
18th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in Kansas City, 
Mo., engine derailed. 
19th, on Southwestern, near Walker’s Station, Ga., 
freight train derailed. 
24th, on Burlington & Missouri River, at Falls City, 
Neb., five cars of freight train derailed at the crossing of 
the Missouri Pacific and wrecked. 
2th, on Southern Pacific, at New Orleans, La., twocars 
of a switching freight derailed and upset. 
26th, on Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, near Temple, Tex., 
10 cars of a freight train derailed and damaged. Brake- 


| man injured. 


engine of a freight train was detached for the purpose | 


back down grade to Wood's | 


at Pymatun- | 
ing, Pa., the last car of a passenger train was derailed | 


26th, on Pennsylvania, at Bolivar, Pa., engine and 
eight cars of a freight train derailed and wrecked. 

28th, on Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta, 
Wateree, S. C., passenger train derailed. : 

28th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Owego, 
N. Y., two cars and caboose of freight train derailed. 

28th, on Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, near Water- 
town, N. Y., 16 cars of a freight train derailed and 
wrecked. 

29th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
the rear car of a southbound passenger train was de- 
railed and thrown against an engine passing on the 
opposite track and overturned. Two passengers In- 


near 


| jured. 


Three trainmen ! 


McCoy’s, Ind., passenger train derailed and ditched by a | 


27th, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic, at Davenport, | 


| 


29th, on St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, at Lementon, 
Ill., 10 cars of a freight train derailed and damaged. 

20th, on Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley, at 
Omaha, Neb., car of switching freight train derailed. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

23d, on Boston & Albany, at Springfield, Mass., a car 
in a New York, New Haven & Hartford passenger train 
was struck and damaged by a large stone, which had got 
beyond control while being swung on a derrick near the 
track. Three passengers injured. 

20th, on Northern Pacific, near La Crosse, Wash., an 
axle under a steck ear in a freight train broke. 

A summary will be found in another column. 





Line Adjusting System. 


The Delany 


We give herewith a diagram showing the method of 
operation of this device, which was exhibited at the late 
Washington meeting of the Railroad Telegraph Super- 
tendents, and was referred to in the Railroad Gazette of 
Oct. 25. The name given to it by the inventor is slightly 
misleading, although it is, perhaps, the best that could 
The instrument operates to oby‘ate the neces 


be found. 
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sity of adjustment rather than toadjust. As the difficul- 
ties encountered in working with small stations in wet 
weather are an annoyance to many persons on every 
road which does not possess first-class telegraph lines on 
all divisions, we shall describe the working of the ap- 
paratus more in detail than would be necessary to make 
it clear to telegraph operators, 

Telegraph lines are usually worked by means of two 
batteries, one at each end. The electric current “ flows” 
through a circuit, consisting of home battery, M B fig. 1, 
key, relay, line wire, distant instruments and battery 
and back again to starting point. This return conductor 
(which might be a wire) is the earth. Messages are sent 
by opening and closing the circuit; that is, by alternately 
attaching and detaching the battery 7 B, as with the key 
shown above the battery in the cut. 
key at a way station has the same effect. On a perfect 
line the lifting of a key at any point on the line causes 
the same movement in the lever of the receiving instru- 
ment at all the stations by withdrawing the electricity, 
which demagnetizes the relay and allows the spring to 
withdraw the armature. But ona poorly insulated line 
a part of the current which should flow from one end to 
the other escapes through the poles to the ground at 
various points along the line. Poles wet by rain may 
become good conductors of electricity and greatly increase 
this “escape.” Under these circumstances, if Phila- 
delphia raises (opens) his key he opens his own relay, as 
usual, but the relay at New York may fail to open be- 
cause the New York battery continues to act in spite of 
the opening of the circuit at the Philadelphia end, the 
cireuit being completed through the partial ground at 
the wet poles. To overcome this, the New York operator 
increases the tension ‘of the spring to his relay, so that it 
will not remain closed except under the combined influ- 
ence of both batteries. The practical trouble in working 
is that the operators at way stations, who have many 
other duties to perform and who have their attention 
drawn away from the instrument half an hour at a time, 
forget to adjust (tighten) their springs. The division op- 
erator at the terminal may, therefore, repeat their calls 
any number of times without making himself heard by 
them. 

In using the adjusting instrument it is presumed that 
there are batteries at both ends of the line, and that 
both terminal operators are constantly alert and keeping 
their instruments in proper adjustment without aid 
from the “‘adjuster.” This being so, the effect of the 
instrument is to cause both batteries to be withdrawn 
from the line whenever either one is cut off. If Philadel- 
phia opens and closes his circuit) a hundred times, no 
matter how rapidly, he opens it each time near the New 
York battery as well as near his own. A way-station 
relay, therefore, whose adjustment is anywhere near 
what it ought to be, even if the spring is far too slack, 
is sure to open at every stroke. 

The operation of the instrument is as follows: The ad- 
juster magnet is placed in the same circuit with the local 
sounder, five cells of gravity battery being necessary to 
operate the two. There is connected with it a resistance 
coil which is switched into the local circuit whenever 
the adjuster is disconnected and out of use, which, of 
course, is the case at all times during fair weather. The 
circuit from the main battery goes first to a spindle r, 
lig. 1, which is in the centre of a circular plate, divided 
into segments, as shown. Each alternate segment is a 
conductor, and is connected to the line wire, while the 
other is an insulator. The radial arm ft, pivoted on the 
spindle in the centre of the plate, carries at its outer end 
a “trailer,” and the arm, in revolving, draws the trailer 
over the segments. At every movement of the adjuster- 
magnet, which opens and closes in unison with the 
sounder, the trailer moves from a conducting segment, 
on which it normally rests, across the intervening non- 
conductor to the next conductor. This has the effect 
of opening the main line and closing it again, the whole 
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THE DELANY LINE ADJUSTING SYSTEM. 


of which is accomplished after the beginning and before 
the termination of the stroke of the sounder. The relay 
being properly adjusted, this is effected by the move- 
ment of the key at the distant terminal, precisely the 
same as when the home key is operated. The armature 
of the adjuster-magnet operates the trailer by means of 
a simple lever and ratchet. Only two adjusters are 
needed, one at each terminal, regardless of the length of 
the line or the number of way stations. 

Fig. 2 shows the outward appearance of the apparatus. 
The inventor is Mr. P. D. Delany, of 84 Broad street, New 
York City, from whom any further particulars may be 
had. 








Hygiene on Railroads, 





Water supply for drinking purposes, and water closets 
and privies on railroads formed the subject of a paper 
read before the American Public Health Association, at- 
Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, by Dr. S. W. Latta, Chief 
Medical Examiner of the Pennsylvania Railroad Relief 
Department. The following is the substance of the 
paper : 

The matter of railroad sanitation is becoming a very 
important one and is being agitated by the state boards 
of health throughout the country. Recognizing some 
of the difficulties in the way, the speaker continued : 
There are to be considered the questions of water supply 





in cars and at stations, and the ventilation of cars. 

On cars, the water cooler is a long, narrow tube, open- 
ing from the top of the car, on the outside of the roof, 
inaccessible except from that locality, and very difficult 
to clean. Those intrusted with the duty of supplying 
the water and ice are men wholly ignorant of the require- 
ments of health, and, being usually limited as to time, 
are not as cleanly as they should be. The cooler should 
be remodeled. It should be a tube within a tube, easy 
of removal, so that it could be taken out frequently, and 
thoroughly cleaned by scalding. This should be done 
daily. 

The ice should be taken from a pure source, or, 
better still, a coil of pipes made to surround the tube 
for the production of cold, by means similar to the 
cold-storage process. The water supplied to the cars 
should be taken from a pure source, and passed through 
a settling reservoir; or, better, perhaps, through a large 
filter, similar to the Hyatt. The filter and filter bed 
ought to be washed every day. Water pipes should lead 
direct from these reservoirs to the cars. The water being 
good, and the water coolers in the cars frequently 
cleansed, there should be little, if any, danger from 
these sources. The importance, however, of trequent 
and thorough cleaning of these receptacles cannot be 
overestimated, and a system which would meet these 
requirements ought to be in operation on every rail- 
road. 

The matter of water supply for drinking purposes for 
stations, shops and large freight warehouses, where many 
persons congregate, is not less important. It is esti- 
mated that 45,000 persons pass through the Broad street 
station of the Pennsylvania at Philadelphia daily, and 
from 28,000 to 35,000 gallons of water is the daily consump- 
tion at this station for all purposes. These people spread 
themselves throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, and it can readily be seen what a source of in- 
fection they might become. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. appreciated these con- 
ditions, and the intelligent general manager of that 
company, Mr. Chas. E. Pugh, in May, 1885, issued the 
first sanitary circular. At the same time that company 
adopted a standard disinfectant, manufactured at its own 
laboratory, from a formula prepared by the company’s 
chemist, Dr. Charles B. Dudley. This disinfectant is 
liberally furnished throughout the entire system, and 
its use is required in all cars and at all stations. In May, 
1889, the general manager issued a second sanitary cir- 
cular, more comprehensive in its scope and mandatory 
in its tone. This is widely circulated and will prove a 
powerful wedge in the opening up of proper railroad 
sanitation. 

The question of water closets at stations is a serious 
one. In towns where there is a public water supply and 
public drainage the problem is simple enough. But when 
we come to consider the small country station where the 
station building and outhouses are confined to a small 
area, we have a more difficult question to meet. Three 
plans, one of which, it seems to me, might suffice, present 
themselves : 

Ist. A water-tight receptacle, ventilated through the 
roof of the privy, having means for attaching the hose 
of an odorless excavator. 
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2d. If means for flushing are at hand, the Waring sys- 
tem of land irrigation. 

3d. And as seems to me to be the most feasible plan, is 
to have the privies built of a standard size; have a 
standard box to go under the seat from the back, fitting 
snugly, made of oak, water-tight, with caulked seains. 
Keep a supply of dry sifted ashes or dry earth, with a 
small shovel, in a box in the privy, with printed in- 
structions over the box to throw some of the contents 
over the excrement each time any is deposited. Hold 
the station agent or track foreman responsible for the 
proper use and supply of the dry earth and proper disin- 
fection of the boxes, and have a system of sanitary in- 
spections to see that this is done. At stated intervals, 
have the work train come at night, take away the full 
boxes, and replace them with clean and disinfected ones, 
The material contents should be hauled to a designated 
place and dumped, and they could be disposed of for 
agricultural purposes or buried. 

Probably the subject hardest to dispose of satis- 
factorily is the arrangement of water closets in passenger 
cars; but I believe the earth closet would best meet the 
sanitary requirements. The present practice is certainly 
reprehensible from a sanitary standpoint. The enforce- 
ment of any system of sanitation demands inspection by 
sanitary experts, and the announcement of any system 
of sanitary rules will result negatively, unless there is 
j}also included provision for such inspection. These 
| inspectors need to be professional men, well grounded in 
| the theory and practice of sanitary science as now taught, 
! and clothed with power to enforce the necessary sanitary 
!regulations. Such inspections should be made fre- 
quently, and systematic reports made. 











The Mason Car Service Valve. 


In the heating of railroad cars by steam there has been 
found much difficulty in maintaining the same tempera- 
ture and pressure in the rear car of along train as in 
the forward car. 7 

This difficulty may be largely overcome by reducing 
the locomotive boiler pressure to about 40 Ibs. in the 
train pipe by a reducing valve placed in the cab and 
then, by a less costly valve placed under each car, re- 
duce to the desired pressure. 








The Mason Regulator Co., of Boston, in their “car 
service valve,” of which the accompanying cut is an il- 
lustration, have endeavored to supply this want. The 
valve is very cheap in cost, although well made, the 
valve body being of composition and the lower part of 
iron. The connections are fitted with couplings so that 
it can be instantly applied. The pressure can easily be 
changed by means of a nut at the bottom of the valve. 








Forward Truck Wheels of Engines." 


It is a well-known fact that the forward truck wheels 
of an engine guide it around curves, and that any in- 
equalities in the track have got to be first overcome by 
these wheels, consequently their condition is of far 
greater importance than any other pair of wheels in a 
train. 

It is a matter of easy calculation thatina pair of 33- 
in. wheels, varying in diameter, }, in. the larger 
wheel will have travelled 59 in. in one mile further than 








* Extracts from a Paper by Mr. Thos. A. Griffin, before the 
| Northwest Railroad Club. 
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the smaller one, owing to its greater circumference. 
Under these conditions too great care cannot be taken , 
to see that forward truck wheels of an engine are as 


vith the cylinder, which is vertical, placed inside 
The working pressure was 60 lbs. per inch. The cast- 
iron tmanway cover bears the following inscription: **Ha- 


























nearly as possible of the same diameter. Having done | zeldine Bridgenorth, No. 14.” This firm appear to have 
this, the next thing to do is to watch them closely and | b 1e@ mi rake rs of many of Trevithick’s engines. 

see that they are kept that same uniform diameter, | lied cast-iron rails and stone sleeper blocks 
thereby enabling the wheels to travel free as regards |v , p from the Cromford & High Peak 
either side of the track, because, as [ stated before, it | 2 nd f fo d part of that line when it was first 
can be readily ascertained that the smaller wheel must | cons a 

necessarily be held against the rail by its flange duri: Blenkinsop’s rack rail and wheel, as laid down on the 
the greater part of all its service. This is true | Middle Colliery Rai y, near Leeds, in 1812. 

upon straight track or npen curves. In the case of a} ld ( ve steel rail, 2 j ong. ‘his is a piece of 
wheel which has gone to sharp flange, either from not | f 2] el rails first laid down at Crewe sta- 
being carefully paired or the chill being softer on one turned in 1866 and taken up in Lt 





than the other, or from any other possible cause, the 
conditions are essentially dangerous, because on straight 
track it is liable to strike the point of a frog, owing to 
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its hugging the rail, or strike against the sharp corners | 1 of compound engine (We bb’s system): ~ total 
of a crossing, chip out the fl: », thereby causing de- | miles run a the 75 compound engines now in use on the 
railment. But the greatest danger is on curves to the; L. & N. : em since their introduction “ 1882 
smaller diameter. eae to 11,6 2, and the average consumption of 

We will suppose a pair of wheels in which one of the | fuel of all type hese has been 32.9 Ibs. per mile \s 
wheels has run to sharp flange, thereby indicating that | llustrative of the kind of work these engines are called 
it has alead that way, or possible inequalities in the} upon to perform, it may be stated that the one name< 
wheel, or possible inequalities in the engine, which have | the ** Marchioness of Stafford” between Dec. 17, 1885, 
given it a right or left hand lea Va, pry case may be; this | l 
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t May 31, 1889, ran (1) 244 trips from Crewe to Carlisie 



























































































































wheel with the sharp flange is unquestionably held tight | back with a maximum load of 22 coaches, and an 
toitsrail. If on the curve there is additional we ight j}average load of 138 coaches in both directions; (2) 243 
brought to bear, and if any of the joints of the rails havea | trips from Crewe to London and back, with a maximum 
=, ’ J 4 . 4 on 3 
bad fit or the bolts become loose, as bolts will iu | load of 22 and bates an average load of 18 coaches; (3) 14 
splice bars, there is additi mal danger. We _ will} trips between various points, with a maximum load of 
suppose that this is the case on two rails on aj} 16 and an average of ‘Soon, covering in all a distance 
curve, and we will designate the two rails as 1 and | of 154,35 les with a coal consumption of 36.5 lbs. per 
2. The wheel coming in contact with rail 1 pushes! mile, including that burnt whilst standing in steam, and 
against it and crowds it out under strong pressure. At | in fact issued for all purposes. She was first turned out 
the junction of rail 1 and rail 2, rail 2 has not as yet re-| of the Crewe workshops on Feb, 28, 1885, and on April 
ceived this pressure, and the consequence is that rail 1|20 following was sent to the International Inven- 
has pushed out, so that at the junction of the two rails tions Exhibition, and her designer and builder, Mr. F. 
2 projects inside from } in. to } in., as the case may| W. as awarded the gold medal for railway 
be. The flange, instead of rounding 2 smooth surface, | plan Executive Council. On Noy. 30 she 
comes in contact with an abrupt stop, and the result is | ari at Crewe, and on Dec. 17, 1885, commenced 
that it either breaks or climbs the rail. : career, continuing in active service until 
car wheels are not designed for this kind of service, the | J: hen she went intothe workshops for repair 
result is that a piece of the flange isknocked out, and if a | until Feb, 22, upon which date she recomm« need duty, and 
derailment does not occur then, at each succeeding revo- | remained udily at wo rk until March 27, 188, when she 
lution of this wheel this sharp point which has been left | é p for 17 days, but hi wing “undergone the 
where the piece of the fla is out comes in contact with ing was set to work, and at the end of 
the rail until another piece is knocked ont, and so on | still regularly employed. The average 
until the whole flange is stripped from the wheel before | f fuel of 40 0f her class and dimensions 
it leaves the track. ; an) ib mile, while the loads mentioned 
What I desire to say, in placing myself on record, is | abov ; taken as fairly typical. The average cost 
this: Instruct yourinspectors, the minute they see the ) of maintenance compares very favorably with at of 
forward truck wheels on an engine from.any cause lead- | other classes, and in all respects the commercial results 
ing to sharp flan to immediately have those wheels | obtained with compound engines on the W. sys- 
changed and repaired, because it matters not whether | tem o the present time have been vy satisfi vctory, 
they are worn out to what is recognized as the stan and } » shown to great advantage in the case of one of 
at which sharp flange whee! s should be taken out, the} the ordinary type of Metiopolitan engines working on 
condition and the service of the wheel and its lial sility to |} District Railway, which was converted intoa com- | 
accident are all identical to the wheel which has its | p d sometime ago. This engine has run 178,537 miles 
flange worn more, and that the only difference between | since its ersion, the average consumption of coal 
this and the much more worn flange is the variation in| being 23.2 lbs. per mile, ine luding the usual allowanec 
the thickness of the metal which is left in the flange | f aising steam, while the average consumption of the 
— —_—_—_—_— | Same type of engine, non-compound, doing similar work, 
|was during the past six months 32.4 bs. per mile. A 
Weight and Capacity of English Passenger Stock. | model of one of these engines is exhibited. 
} Se eae ae 
The question of the comparative dead weights carried | =< is 
by English and American railro ads has been much dis- | THE SCRAP HEAP. 
cussed this summer without much accurate information 
regarding the actual weights of the equipment. The | N otk 
. : P P . Tl " Linn of : Is i e yhis, Te 
table herewith gives the capacity and weight of the| 1) ainmen of all the roads in Memphis, Tenn., 
: See: struck la eek for an increase of pay. 
standard equipment of the London & Northwestern, and ; : t Hat ‘ India. Oct 
: oot in in serie Inatrain accident at Hatras, nea \zra, India, Oct. 
may be taken as authentic, having been kindly furnished | 92° ¢Fteen persons were killed and forty injured. 
‘ " 7 r _. aran ive a ’ or sy ay. . ° — : » 
us by Mr. F. W. Webb, Locomotive and Carriage Supe: A fireman in his cab on a freight train at 3a. m., near 
intendent : Somerville, > , one morning last week, was seriously 
PASSENGER COACHES—LONDON & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
a a ae Length Wie 7 ; 
Dest RIPTION OF or : ian Number of com Length of compart Carriage capacity Weight of 
CARRIAGE. body. body. partments. ment, Sele oeCneS Coach. 
— | 
. ; Tons. Cwt. Qrs 
. : eee Four first-class.. First class, 7 ft. 4in.. 28 passongers... \ 
42-ft. first-class carriage. 42ft. 8ft.6in.., Four lavatories. Li URE OE hc 2 Ws lose ncalccdeancesens 19 12 0 
\ One luggage. Luggage, 4 ft. 6in / 
32-ft. first-class earriage. 32 ft. 7 ft. 9in.... Four.......... 7 ft. 914 in 24 passengers.. il 16 2 
One first... First clacs, 7 ft. 4 in... 6 first-class p’sengers. fi 
os Bi - ; a 2 he . One second. Second class, 6ft. 6 in.'8 second-class 
32-ft. composite carriage 32 ft. 7 ft. 9in.~ Twothirds. Vhird class, 6 ft. 3 in..|20 third-class il 17 3 | 
One luggage compart 
| ment Luggage, 4 ft. 10 in.. 
| 
42-ft. third-classcarriage 42 ft. |8ft......... Seven . 5 ft. 10% in 70 passengers......... 18 2 2 
42-ft. third-classcarriage, 42 ft. |8ft......... Six, and one luggag 
| compartment. . 5 ft. 10% in 60 passengers., 18 2 2 
' ' 
a ~ = = 
The London & Northwestern Railway at the Paris} nded in the back by a pistol shot, while the train | 
Exhibition. as running. Itiss — to have been from a tramp. 
. - a 2 ‘ ome freig] braken . tha C and. Lorain & 
Some portions of the London & Northwestern Railw ynome freight brakemen of the Cleveland, Lorain & | 
= sv dipaes ae ; . \ x struck last week, demanding spay for doubling 
exhibit at the Paris Exposition were histori S ¢ re no pusher is employed. They have here- 
novel, and illustrative of the practice that road. fore done this work without extra pay. It is said that 
j 1 Ai s +32 te 
following are extracts from a descriptio epared | the engine und firemen joined in the strike. | 
the Mechanical Department: } <All riking switchmen at Evansville have been | 
: = es Ita avea Te of the more bstreperous, who | 
A full size model of the ocket. his mod re] | we unreasonable in their lond-mouthed de mands, and } 
sents the original engine as it appeared — it co lid all in their power to promote trouble for alle n- 
yeted for the prize of £500 offered by tl — of the 
py minnchester Rai or y VO. al a hill pot ae | Men’s Christian Association connected 
aS ee eee ee boles ZFORX Various ¢ >| \ York Central & Hudson River opened a! 
and also from information given in the Wechanies’ Magu: j S ‘ hie 
zine of 1820. TI Nei pe Li : ' ' | room at Seventy-second street and North 
A Of 2 Ere » welvhe : working ¢ an ‘ y r 
Ssh: See tke oat of 134 miles per eens cael name York C ity, this Week. There are twenty | 
ae vy -“ ve 8a o _ miles pe a vith a load ‘ooms in the building. Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
ing 1 a carina aad gacuena ag te no i. at the ra yn} bore the greater part of the expense of the new 
d et: as ers (Taveiet al i rat or | ons » tl : mani = ee teil o | 
_or| vave the men adinner on the occasion « | 
24 miles per ‘hour. The model stands on old fish belliec ad} : : — on of the 
wrought-iron rails and stone sleeper blocks taken | 
from the archway where the old engine used tos P| Railroads in China, | 











and which formed part of the original Liverpool (Crown| The backing and filli ng in the railroad policy of the 
street) station. ; Chir Empire is too perplexing to be followed with | 

A high-pressure engine designed by R. Tre ithick | any accuracy his pork min From the latest news 
about 1803-9 and made by Hazeldine & Co., of Bridge-! peceived. however. it is apparent that the completion of | 
north. This engine was found at Hereford ina dismantled | | the line to Pekin has been authorized | 
state by Mr. F. W. Webb, of Crewe, in 1883, and pur- ; 2 
chased ‘as scrap i iron. The parts were taken to Crewe and | The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 

ut together. Some of the parts were found to be brok« n;| ‘The convent ion of the Brotherhood of Railway Brake- 
hese were mended, anda few missing pieces rep lac ed} men at St. Paul change 2d its name to the “ Brotherhood 
and made to accord as nearly as possible with the illu | of Railway Trainmen,” and the next place of meeting 


tration in “‘ The Life of Trevithick.” The boiler is of ca was fixed at Los Angeles, Cal, 
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The Wrecker, Not the Train, Wrecked. 
Near Rochester, Ind., on Thursday night, Oct. 24, on the 
Lake Erie & Western, at a point where a wooden struct- 
ure is being replaced by an iron bridge, people were 
awakened by cries for help, and, upon going to the 
trestle, found one man trying to lift a heavy timber 
which had fallen upon his comrade. Investigation 
showed that they hed tried to remove one of the sup- 
ports, and in this manner the fallen man had been 
pinned down. The uninjured man was recognized as a 
fellow who had recently served a term for train-wreck- 
ing. Both were arrested. 
Sunday Trains in Massachusetts. 

The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners have ren- 
dered the following decision in regard to the running of 
Sunday tre 1ins over the Providence division of the Old 
Colony : “Ordered, that the Old Colony Railroad Co. is 
hereby authorized to run trains on the Lord’s day on the 
Providence division of its road, as set forth in the sched- 
ule filed with its petition, and arranged to take effect 
Oct. 14, 1889, except that the train Jeaving Boston for 
Dedham at 10:30 a. m., and the 6:30 p. m. train from Ded- 
ham to run via West Roxbury instead of via Readville.” 
It appears that the road ran the trains several months 
without getting permission, according to law; the on, when 
cert residents complained, it made formal appli- 


tain 
cation. Its law kreaking seems to have been forgiven. 





President Choate said that personally he did not be- 
lieve in the running of Sunday trains, but that they 
were run to accommodate the public and because the 


public demanded them. (Several citizens petitic ned the 
Commissioners to authorize the trains.) No employés 
were required to work on these trains except volun- 
tarily. 

Grade Crossing Fights. 

The bitter crossing fight between the Duluth, 
ton & Northern and the St. Panl, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba, near Crookston, Minn., after two days of skirmish 
, was brought to a focus Sunday last. 
At 12 o'clock on Saturday night about 200 men drove to 
the disputed crossing, where they joined the Duluth, 
Crookston & Northern forces, and operations towards 
perfecting the crossing were begun. Although the ut- 
most secrecy had prevailed, the Manitoba people had 
evidently iearned that an attack would be made, and 
were fully prepared. Four heavy trains of cars, well 
equipped with men, effectively blocked the track for 
half a mile above and helow the proposed crossing. 
There was only one weak point in their arrangements to 
prevent the crossing. About 50 ft. east of the proposed 
crossing was a highway which crossed the Mani- 
toba track. They were compelled by law to keep this 
road —. The Duluth, Crookston & Northern, however, 


Crooks- 





had obtained permission from the town authorities 
to use it temporarily as a crossing. When, therefore, 
they found that even with their large force, they were 
unable to get over at the original point, they put men 
and teams to work, and by daylight had the new line 
iaid within a few feet of the Manitoba tracks. The 
Manitoba men had not previously interfered, but 
they were then ordered by Superintendent James to 
doso. He was immediately arrested, and, nothwith- 


standing a vigorous resist ance, he was carried off to jail. 

\n attempt to rescue him failed, the Duluth, Crookston 
& Northern forces being the greater. In obedience to 
orders from Superintendent James, the Manitoba engi- 
neers wrecked flat cars and an engine on the track and 
prevented their removal, whereupon they also were ar- 
rested. After a long argument of the case, the Duluth, 
Crookston & Northern decided to await the legal de- 
cision on the injunction case. 

The New York Herald thus reports an incident in the 
construction of the Waverly & New York Bay road, 
which is a branch of the Pennsylvania, projected to run 
through the lowerend of Newark: “ ‘the new road 
laid out to cross the Elizabeth and Newark cut-off of the 
Central of New Jersey, pee’ for weeks 500 men have been 
engaged in leveling the New York garbage that is being 
used as a filling for roadbed. No permission had been 
asked to cross the Central's tracks. * * * But the Central 
on Saturday sent two heavy freight engines from Com- 
munipaw to the point where the new road would cross 
the branch. There the engines were jacked up and the 
vails removed from beneath them. Then they were let 
down upon the soft ground, into which they sank. Central 


is 








trains are run ona loop that was put in before it was 
thought there would be any trouble. 
New Construction in California. 

The State Railroad Commission of California in its 
annual report estimates that the track laying for the year 
1889 will not exceed 12 5 miles, which makes the total road 
of the state about 4,250 mile In 1888, 472 miles of track 


were laid, and in 1887, 392 miles. Up to date this year 90 
miles of new track has been laid, and there is yet ap- 
proaching completion§ by the Southern Pacific a short 
cut line across Sutter County, from Knight's landing to 
Yuba City, 20 miles. Since last January the San Diego 
Cuyamaca & Eastern road, 22 miles long, has been built 











from San Diego to Lake: ide. The San Francisco & 
North Pacific has pushed its line to U kiah, 14 miles. The 
Southern Pacific Company has extended its line from 


Newman on the west side of the San Joaquin River to a 
point known as Terminus, 2] miles from Newman. Other 
work has been done and there. For next year much 
more construction is predicted, especially by the 


here 
work 


; Southern Pacific Company. 
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There has been a remarkable rise in the price of ferro- 
manganese and . + iceable rise in the price of spiegel- 
eisen this year; » first rising from $55 to $90, or 64 per 
cent., and spe ‘igel fi ‘om $28.50 to $40. The rise is based 
nd for ae and a decreased 
‘ro-manganese. Our production of hig th- 
ores in 1888 was 3 only 500 tons, 9,024 
and the importation into Europe 
for the same two 


Price of FerroeManganese,. 












production of fe 
grade manganese 
tons less than in 1857, 








years. Of this rather more than half came from the 
Caucasus. The American Manufacturer, commenting on 
the present scarcity, thinks that additional sources of 


Arkansas and some 
other Southern states when the present high price will 
countervail the cost of transportation from known de- 
posits and lead to further prospecting. In the mean- 
is offered for New York delivery 
in the first three months of next year at $78.50. This is 
equal to $81 at Pittsburgh. 


A TraineCaller’s Gibberish. 

The Philadelphia Record suys that at the Broad street 
station mm that city ‘Aw bor, bin thar, poly an’ wa-ay sta- 
tions,” means ** for Bryn Mawr, Paoli and way stations, 
wes,” means ‘‘train for 
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Harrisburg. Pittsburg and the West,” and ‘‘Bor hash—pitch 
—toona and chic ar .”’ means Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Al- 
toona, Chicago and the West. It appears that passengers 
unfamiliar with the locality often get the idea, from the fre- 
quent use of the word ‘*pitch,” that the railroad company is 
in league with some baseball combination, the sound being 
frequently as near like pitcher as pitch: while ‘“thash pitcher” 
conveys the impression that the useful article of crockery 
bere suggested is one of the chiet implements used by the 
waiters in the superb dining cars of the **P. R. R.” 





Not so Singular as it Seems, 

By asingular coincidence the 7 foot weeds which have in- 
fested the J.. M. & L. stations in this city all summer were 
cut down and carted away about an hour previous to the iu- 
spection tour made by the President of the Peansylvania 
lines. —New Albany Truth Teller. 


A Large **Dummy.’’ 


The word ‘‘dummy” is applied with more or less accuracy | 
to various kinds of locomotives, but what we refer to here is | 


a real “ dummy”—that is, an engine that is not an engine. 
Itis a full-sized model recently built by the Union Pacific, 
and exhibited in street parades at Omaha, Sept. 5; Lincoin, 
Sept. 12; Sioux City, Sept. 25, and Kansas City, Oct. 1. 
We bave been shuwn a photograph of the exhibit, which 
must have been quite effective, though there are some de 
ficiencies which the spectator, dazzled by red fire was doubt- 
less expected to indulgently overlook, 
the following description: 

The Union Pacific had in tne procession a full-sized model of 
a passenger locomotive and a freight car. The length of the 
engine and car was 70 ft. The engine bad a genuiue pilot, 
headlight, smokestack, bell, sand box and whistle. It had 
also two pairs of driving wheels, which were joined by the 
connecting rods with the cylinders ip the usual manner, and 
as the engine moved along the wheels revolved in realistic 
style. The headlight was brilliant, and with the bell ring- 
ing, whistle blowing, aud thick black clouds of smoke issuing 
fiom the stack, to one uninitiated, it seemed that the ** Over- 
land Route” bad taken oae of its passenger engines and 
placed it upon the street. The engineer and firemau were in 
their places in the cab, and the entire apparatus was handled 
by them. Ontbe front of the engine were placed green 
lights, and the name of it was ‘‘ The Overland Fiyer, No. 
aD 


Car No. 99,999 was a fac-simile of a Union Pacific freight 
car, with brake wheels, draw bars and red tail lights. On the 
outside of the car and the tender of the engine were numerous 
inscriptions, reciting the advantages offered by the Union 
Pacific. These inscriptions were brought out prominently, 
as the car was brilliantly illuminated by red fire. 

The **General,’? 

[t seems that the historic locomotive ‘‘General” has been 
sold to the Empire & Dublin road for use on a construction 
train, and an exchange seizes the opportunity to again re- 
count its exploit as follows: It was tae old ‘* General” which 
figured in ** Anderson’s raid,” a brief sketch of which is as 
follows: One day in 1868 atrain from Atlanta stopped at 
Big Shanty. 
ductor and all the trainmen were ips de eating, Captain An- 
derson, a Federal officer, with several men boarded the en- 
gine, detached it from the train, and ran off with it toward 
Chattancoga, Captain Anderson’s intention was to tear up 
the track and burn all the bridges on the Western & Atlantic 
road between Atlanta and Chattanooga, so as to deprive the 
Tenne Couvfederates of commuuication 
After a run of about 40 miles the tuel gave out. After ten 
further the steam gave out, aad as the conductor, Captain 
Fuller; was close upon the party with another eagine, Cap- 
tain Anderson and his men took tothe woods. All but three 
were captured and taken to Atlanta and hanged as spies. 
Anderson was among the number. That wa- 26 years ago, 
and the engine has been in use at times ever since, although 
it bas been several times repaired. 


ssee 


Calls on Railroad Ollicers, 


A very convenient arrangement for callers is in operation 
in many of the railroad offices in France. ‘Tbe visitor is 
ushered into a well-furnished, well-lighted room, provided 
with the current periodicals. After being seated, the uni- 
formed attendant bands him a card with a blank line for his 


name, followed by the line ‘* Subject of the call,” 
and space for writing. This he fills out, often 
receiving his reply on the same slip when an_ in- 


terview is unnecessary. This is a most convenient sys- 
tem, because one needs not to wait for other visitors who 
may be in attendance, but immediately upon the preseuta- 
tion of the card to the officer he desires to see he receives a 
reply, making an appointment, declining one or giving the 
desired information The necessity of long intervals of wait- 
ing before obtaining audience with railroad officers for small 
matters is in this way avoided. Of course, tais plan is far 
from upknown in this country, but it might be more com- 
monly used with advantage. 

Shipbuilding on the Lakes. 

The Clevelava papers report that there will be great ac- 
tivity in the Lake shipyards this winter. The probability 
that over 7,0V0,000 tons of iron ore will be brought down 
and sold this season has, notwithstanding some 60 vessels 
have been launched withis a year, led to the placing ot con- 
tracts for 35 vessels, measuring in all 67,30 tons, and cost- 
ing $4,653,800. Lt is expected that six more will be con- 
tracted for in the near future. Of this fleet only three are sail 
vessels; there are 14 steel steamers, the same number of 
wood and one composite steamer: two of the tows 
are of steel, built at Duluth, with turtle-backed decks and 
no masts. Nive of the steel steamers are building at Cleve 
land, two at Bay City, and one each at Buffalo, Toledo and 
Detroit. Most of the wooden steamers are being built at 
Bay City. The Lake marine work is understood to have 
improved nearly as much in quality as in quantity, the mod- 
els being better and the speed and strength greater. Mr. F. 
D. Wheeler, of Bay City, the Scripps League ship- 
building expert, compar-s a Laker with an Al 
Lloyd’s built in Scotland; the American vessel 
being 300 ft against 290 ft. long for the 
2 ft. wider and 1 ft. shallower, The scantlings are generally 
1s-in. larger in the American: there are five bulkheads in- 
stead of three. The bottom tank is 40 ft. longer und the 
plates average ‘< in. thicker, the weights being 1,450 and 
1.200 tons. The contract price for the American was $275,- 
000 and for the Scotch $150,000, or for an increase of 20 
per cent.in weight there is an increase ot 83 per cent. in cost. 
Our builders have always contended that they did better 
work bere than on the Clyde, and produce a much stancher 
ress: a seaworthy vessel. They evidently use more ma- 
erial. 





TECHNICAL. 
Rack Railroad on Pike’s Peak, 
The company formed to build this road includes repre- 
sentatives of almost all the railroads reaching that part 
of Colorado, The capital is $500,000. Maj. John Hulburt, 
of Colorado Springs, is President; President Cable, of 





A local paper gives | 


This engine was attached to it. While the con- | 


with Atlanta. | 


Scotch, | 


| the Rock Island, Vice-President, and Chief Engineer 
R. E. Briggs, of the Denver & Rio Grande, Chief Engi- 
neer. The total altitude surmounted by the road will be 
nearly 8,000 ft., and the heaviest grade about one in four. 
it will be built on the Abt system, and a 40-ton locomo- 
tive is now being built for it by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. The upper end of the line will be at the poiut 
| long occupied by the United States Government for the 
| Signal station, near the crest of the eastern face of the 
| summit. 
| 

| We have recently made note of the extensive prepara- 
| tions making by various roads to introduced the Pintsch | 
}gas. The Pennsylvania Railroad and allied lines are 
rapidly equipping their passenger stock with the dry- 
carburetter system. Meanwhile the manufacturers of 
oil lamps have not been indifferent to the growing de- 
mand for better illumination. An instance of the im- 
provement in the design of these lamps may be seen in 
those used in the dining cars of the Michigan Central 
and those of the suburban trains of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. Both of these lamps furnish a brilliant 
and satisfactory light. 


| 


Car-Lighting Notes, 


| 
| 


Compound Locomotive for the B. & O. 
The compound engine built for the Baltimore & Ohio by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works has been delivered. As 
we have stated before, it is a four-cylinder engine, and it 
is said that it will be put on the run between Philade!- 
| phia and Baltimore. 
| 


The Cairo Bridge. 
| The Illinois Central’s Bridge at Cairo was tested Oct. 29. 
| Nine mogul engines were sent across, followed by the 
| special trains bearing officials of the road and invited 
; guests. The first regular train, consisting of an engine, 
| three coaches and baggage and express cars, crossed the 
| bridge an hour later bound for New Orieans. 

The Winner Bridge. 
| A small force of men has been at work for some days, 
| building the caissons of this bridge at Kansas City, Mo. 
| A good deal of material for the structure has been de- 
|livered on the ground. The contracts for the super- 
structure was secured by the Keystone Bridge Co., of 
Pittsburgh. 


The Louisvilie & Jeffersonville Bridge, 


It is said that the plans for this bridge have been ac- 
cepted by the Secretary of War, and there is no longer 
any question of its going ahead. The piers are to be 
590 ft. apart, and the bridge will be 1,650 ft. long between 
the shore piers. ‘The total length, including approaches, 
will be 8,800 ft. The clearance over the channel is 53 ft. 
above high water. Mr. P. C. Randolph, who was super- 
|intendent of construction of the Chesapeake & Chio 
| bridge at Cincinnati, has been appointed superintendent 
of this bridge. We stated last week that the contract 
for the bridge had been given to the Pheonix Bridge Co. 
}and that Sooysmith & Co. have the contract for the sul 

| structure. 





The 2,000-'Ton Cruisers, 


It will be recollected that the United States Navy De- 
partment recently solicited proposals for the building of 
three 2,000-ton cruisers, authorized by the act of Con- 
| gress Sept. 7, 1888, and that the bids received were all in 
excess of the appropriation. The Secretary of the Navy 
jimmediately commenced to make arrangements for 
building the cruisers at navy yards, and also issued new 
proposals, in which the required speed was somewhat | 
reduced, premiums being offered for any increase of 
speed over contract requirements. 
Oct. 26, as follows : 








Bids were opened, | 


For one For two For three 


cruiser. cruisers. cruisers. | 

Union Iron Works, San 

RT Tere $775,000 $1,450,000 $2,054,001 
N. F. Palmer, Jr., & Co., 
oe .. Seer Ge 0 Sckieacets «= “-Avsaen eee 
{Columbian Iron Works, 
eS See . 635,000 1,225,000 
Bath Iron Works, Bath, 

ae 675,000 1,350,000 
Harrison Laing, Boston. 674,000 ne 


The contract requires that each cruiser shall have a 
speed of 17 knots an hour for four consecutive hours, 
; with a penalty of $25,000 for each quarter-knot below, 
j}and a premium of the same amount for each quarter- 
| knot hems the contract speed; and that a cruiser failing | 
| to make 16 knots an hour for four consecutive hours shall | 
be rejected. Awards have been made of two cruisers to | 
the Columbian Iron Works for $1,225,000; and the contract | 
| for the third cruiser will be given either to N. F. Palmer 
| & Co. or Harrison Laing, whose bids were the same. It | 

is expected that one of these bidders will construct the | 
| hull, and the other the machinery. } 
The gunboat ‘“Petre!,” built by the Columbian Tron 
| , o = . > 
| Works, has been accepted by the Secretary of the Navy 
| at the contract price of $243,000, less 548,000 deducted as 
penalty for delay in completing the contract. 

The accepted bids for the 2,000-ton cruisers are well | 
within the appropriation, the sum of 5201,000 being left | 
for equipment and the payment of premiums, if any are 
earned, 


| 
Electric Lighting. 
The cost of all-night lighting by the are lamp, each | 
light rated at 2,000 candle power (nominal), varies in | 
different cities of the United States from $73 to S240 | 
yearly foreach light. There does not seem to be any 
good reason for this variation, unless it is that electric 
lighting companies are in the habit of charging as much 
as they think they can obtain, independently of the cost. 


Aluminum, 


A diminution in the price of aluminum has lately been 
made by the Pittsburgh Reduction Company, which 
offers this useful metal at about half the former figures : 

At $2 per pound, in lots of 1,000 pounds. 

At $2.25 per pound, in lots of 500 pounds, 

At $2.50 per pound, in lots of 100 pounds. 

At $3 per pound, in lots of 50 pounds. 

At $4 per pound, in small lots less than 50 pounds. 

Former quotations for aluminum have not been less 
than $4 a pound for the largest orders. 


Second-Hiand Equipment. 


Messrs. Reginald, Canning & Co., of New York, have 
taken a step in the right Giresttan in systematizing the 
trade in second-hand locomotives and cars by issuing a 
* fall circular,” giving a list and a tolerably complete de- 


which they have on hand for sale. 
furnish blue prints and photographs. 
“the business is very much 
numerous,” 


They report that 
improved and inquiries 





| electric motors in place of mules for traction purposes i 


| 
| 


scription of 36 locomotives and a large number of cars, | 
To inquirers they | 


Tests of the Thames River Bridge. 
The Thames River Bridge was tested for deflection the 
Sunday before the formal opening. The eastern approach 
span showed a deflection of 2} in. in the north truss and 
2) in the south truss, with full recovery. The deflection 
of the western span was 2} in. in the north truss and 2} 
in. in the south truss, with nearly complete recovery, 
lacking one-eighth of an inch in the north truss. The de- 
flections of the draw-arm spans were 12 in. and 2} for the 
eastern arm, and 1! and 1; for the western arm, with com- 
plete recovery in all cases, except the south truss of the 
west arm, which iackoloualauis of aninch of full re- 
covery. The loads averaged from 560,000 to 588,000 Ibs. 
Launching New Transfer Steamer. 
‘The sidewheel transfer steamer * Maryland,” built for 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, to replace the 
vessel burned on the Harlem River some time ago, was 
launched from the Harlan & Hollingsworth Co.’s ship- 
yard at Wilmington, Del., Oct. 23. The vessel will be 
almost entirely of iron, and her iron deck-house is already 
finished. The dimensions of the new vessel are: Length, 
250 ft.: breadth, 66 ft.: depth of hold, 13 ft.,6in. She 
will have two independent horizontal compound engines, 
with cylinders 31 and 44 in. diameter, and a stroke of 
piston of 9 ft. 








‘tectric Motors for Erie’s Co'lieries. 

The New York, Lake Erie & Western has introduced 
n 
itsmines. An electric motor was set at work last week 
in the company’s Hillsdale coal mine, near Forest City 
Pa. It is stated that the motor will make the round 
trip from the coal breaks to the breaker in six minutes, 
hauling 30 cars. It required nine mules to draw the train 
at one-quarter the speed. By using the electric motor 
the company saves $25 per day on the cost of power, and 
is enabled to increase the output of the mine from 1,000 
to 1,500 tons per day. 


The Eureka Steam Packing Cement, 
This material is being used with much success as a packing 
cemert for joints and seams on steam and gas pipes, beaters, 
radiators, blast furnaces, locomotive extension fronts and 
steam chests, ete, without the admixture of gum, copper, 
bemp, or red or white lead. It has been tested uv to 200 
ibs. per square inch without failure, and in bydraulic work 
to 470 Ibs, with ut leakage Joimts made with it nine years 
ago are found to be still tight. When this cement is mixed 
with Japan varnish it makes a good fire-proof paint, and is 
applicable to hot blast joints which are subject to 1,100 deg. 
of beat. The advantages claimed for it are about as follows: 
Steam can be turned on immediately after the joint is made; 
joints made of this material last as Jong as the iron, being 
invulnerable to beat; in the form of a solution it penetrates 
and stops all small leaks, especially in porous cestings; it 
does not correde iron, and it is equal in service to three 
times the same quantity of red lead. This packing is made 
by the Otley Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill, and is used 
on about 50 different railroads and in over 100 manufactur- 
| ing concerns in the vicinity of Chicago. Mechanical officers 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. the Denver & Rio 
Grande, the Missouri Pacific, the Central Vermont and other 
| roads speak highly of it for packing joints. 
Phosphor Bronze Bearings. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is using large quantities of phos- 
| phor bronze bearing metal, and has found it to bave charac- 
| teristics which re uce the combined cost of replacing bear- 
|} ings and delays resulting from bot boxes. It has beena 
somewhat difficult matter to form a proper specification for 
| the purcbase of phosphor bronze bearing metal, and the 
result of the experiments upon the Pennsylvania to this end 
| will be interesting to all. The following is a copy of speci- 
| fication for phosphor bronze bearing metal issued June 14, 
1889, by Mr. Theodore N. El;, Geueral Superintendent of 
Mc tive Power: 

From this date phosphor bronze bearing metal will be pur- 
| chased in amounts of 20,000 Ibs.. or some whole mutiple of 
| this number. Manufacturers will be required <o notify the 
| General Superintendent of Motive Power at Altoona when 

they are ready to ship 20.000 |bs., and await the arrival of 





| 


2,025,000 | the company’s inspector, and have proper assistance and all 
....+. | facilities ready for shipping the metal as soon as the inspec- 


tor arrives. The inspector will see the metal weighed and 
shipped, and will select three balf pigs to represent the ship 
ment. He will also be at liberty to reject any pigs in which 
want of uniformity in the constituents is evident to the eye. 
Mixed borings from the three balf pigs will be analyzed, and 
the shipment will be accepted or rejected on this analysis. 
[be metal desired has the following composition : 


Copper 79.70 per cent. 
eae 10 00 = 
EMER chin nace cide ccecwsed seme tah on ebeSwehensd doen 950 ” 
Phosphorus anes be ineuneetas - . 0.80 - 


Shipments will not be accepted if the analysis es above 
described gives results outside the following limits: Tin, 
below 9 per cent., or over 11 per cent. ; lead, below 
S percent.. or over 11 per cent., and phosphorus be- 
low 0.70 per cent., or over 1 per cent., nor if the metal con- 
tains asum total of any other substances than copper, tin, 
lead and pbosphorus in greater quantity than 0,50 per cent. 


A Canadian Pacific Ferryboat. 


| The Polson Iron Werks, of Toronto avd Owen Sound, bave 
| contracted with the Canadian 


Pacific to construct a second 
ferry steamer for use on the Detroit River. The ne» boat 
will be 295 ft. long, and will be a duplicate of the one now 
nearly ready to be commissioned. Thé vessels will be used 
in transpyrting trains across the Detroit River between 
Windsor and Detroit. 


Chignecto Marine Railway. 
Work on this undertaking is being vushed forward rapidly. 
At the Tidnish end the cofferdam is near)y completed. Two 
hundred carloads of steel rails, weighing 110 Ibs. to the 
yard, made in England, bave been delivered. Also ei bt 
engines of 190 h. p. each, and six steam boilers, each 27 ft. 
| long by 9 fi. diameter. 


The McLeod Car Heating System, 

The McLeod Car Heating & Ventilating Co, bas been or- 
ganized in Boston with the following beard of directors: 
Jcbn S. Mcleod, Henry Hartley, George R. Brine, Col. 
| Thomas R. Sharp, Joseph Symons. ‘Che officers are: John 
|S. MeL:od, President; George R. Brine, Vice-President; 
| Henry Hartley, Treasurer and Secretary; Col. Thomas R. 
| Sharp, General Manager: and Thomas Meeban, Snperin- 
tendent of Equipment. Col. Sharp was formerly Receiver 
of the Long Island, and more recently General Manager of 
the Kanawha & Obro. The apparatus bas been fitted on a 
train of the Staten Is!ard road and 1s almost ready for use. 
It is also to be tried on the Ohio River road, aud on the 
Chattanooga Union. The company provides for the heating 
}aud ventilation of the cars by a circulation of air forced 
through a coil of pipes in the fire-box of the locomotive by 
| pumps operated by steam from the boiler. 





| 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, erganizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railreads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 


cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS Of | 


railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns VUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 


only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- | 


portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 


their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, | 


etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to asic us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronace. 











We have recently made note of the activity among 
locomotive builders, and have concluded from the in- | 


complete data available that in the last few months | 


more engines have been ordered than in the same pe- 
riod last vear. It has for some time been evident that 
the railroad building would be considerably less than 
last year—probably 30 per cent. less—still it has also 
been evident that this would be a good crop year: 
and a heavy traftic, with increased earnings, for 
the great majority of the roads have warranted con- 
siderable expenditures for renewals and increase of 
equipment. Such reports as we now have from loco- 
motive builders show that their business is still im- 
proving, but some of the works are filled with orders 
at prices which are not on the whole satisfactory. It 
is apparent that contracts in the immediate future will 
be let at increased rates, time since an effort 
was made to bring about a combination of locomotive 
builders, and thus increase prices; but this failed be- 
cause of the non-concurrence of two or three builders. 
Now, as most of the works have a large quantity of 
orders ahead, higher prices will necessarily result, yet 
some express an opinion that the prosperous condition 
will not last long. The basis upon which the combination 
was suggested was a standard price for the different 
kinds of engines, rating them according to the cylinder 
dimensions, and without extras. 


Some 


There has been a 


day when such a basis as this for a combina- 
tion would have been satisfactory; but at pres- | 
ent many locomotives are built with  16-in. 
cylinders, notably one just built by the Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul, which weighed as much as 
some of the standard 18x24 in. of regular builders. 
Again, some of the 18x24 in. engines, such as those 
built for the New York, New Haven & Hartford by 
the Rhode Island Locomotive Works, weigh only as 
much as the standard 1624 in. of regular builders. 
It is evident, therefore, that cylinder capacity would 
not answer as a basis for prices. Ifa basis of weight 
be assumed, a closer approximation to a satisfactory 
standard would be arrived at; but here, again, is a 
difficulty, because the various designs of locomotives 
are not uniform in complexity and would cost different 
amounts to build. However, it is possible by a prop- 
erly arranged classification, including many condi- 
tions, to form a combination on a basis which would, 
if all builders could be made to stick to it, be satis- 
factory ; but when one remembers the number of 
details of a locomotive to be 


which would have 


considered as extras, and the different kinds of these | 


details, and the variations in their price, it must be- 
come evident that it would require the most con- 
scientious action on the part of all builders not to take 
unfair advantages by quoting special rates on extras. 
Such action would offset the intention of the combina- 
tion, and would in the end result in breaking it up. 
Combinations can only be successfully applied to in- 
crease the prices of those marketable products which 
are almost of identical character when made by differ- 
ent manufacturers. Such is not the case with locomo- | 
tives, and hence the inevitable failure of an attempt at | 


combination, 


_|cars than to any other detail of freight equipment. 
Some careful statistics have shown that on most roads 


the car-wheel borer 


, , ; | : 
Probably more attention is being paid at present | they be not only carefully centred, if they are not to be 
to the proper arrangement of draft rigging on freight : ground, but even more carefully centred if they are to 





, e ‘ Pee | 
| more money is expended in repairs to the draft rigging 


than on any other detail of freight cars; and we have! 
recently counted eight different designs of improved | 
rigging which are being brought out for general sale, or | 
| being adopted asa standard by various railroads. Four | 
of these designs were originated in the car departments 
of the railroads on which they are used. 


In each case | 


j ° . . . | 
there is an increased first cost and a considerable | 
. . . . i] 

|increase in strength. In one the resisting power 


It 
is time that attention was paid to this matter, because 
| with the advent of the Master Car Builders’ standard 
coupler the draft rigging must take a larger proportion 
of the bufting blows than has been previously allotted 
|to it. The Pennsylvania and other railroad companies 
use no dead blocks in connection with the Master Car 
Builders’ coupler, and when they are used they are} 
no protection to the draft rigging when cars come 
| together with the knuckles closed. The horn on the 
coupler which brings up against the plate on the end 
sill serves as a protection to the draft gear: but not 
jlong after being in service it is observed that these | 
| horns, probably because of their limited area of bearing, 
drive the plate into the sill and allow the coupler to re- 
cede until the draft spring is closed full home, thus per- 
mitting, eventually, the most of the shock to be taken 
by the draft gear. Therefore, it is not unreasonable to 
believe, for the reasons before stated and because of the 
fact that the weight of freight cars is increasing with- 
out a corresponding increase in the care of handling, 
that the strains which draft rigging will have to resist 
in the future will be even greater than those now 
encountered. Therefore, the increased attention being 
devoted to this subject is one more step toward the | 
ideal freight equipment. 


of the draft spring has been increased 50 per cent. 








Any one having much experience of the difficulties 
of boring wheels exactly in the centre cannot visit the 
car shops without being impressed with the inaccuracy | 





of the methods of centring wheels in vogue. Personal | 
experience has led us to believe that most of the older | 
forms of car-wheel borers are liable, particularly when 
fitted with the ordinary three-jawed chucks, to bore 
wheels out of centre from ;); to 4 of an in 
In one cas2 which comes to 
mind, reported difficulties with some truck wheels 
finally led to an investigation, and it was found that, 
unless extreme care was taken in setting the wheel, 
in use would bore as much as 
One might suppose that the cored 
| holes would indicate such a wide departure from the 
true centre, but too often it happens that the cores them- 
selver are displaced, caused by careless work in closing 
the chillsin the foundry. There are several car borers 
on the market that make a special feature of properly 
centring the wheel. Such borers will do good work; 
but the older forms cannot be expected to produce ac- 
| curately unless the utmost is 
taken to keep them in adjustment. In measuring the 
accuracy of a car-wheel-borer chuck, one is liable to 
believe the chuck to be correct when it is not so. The 
| three jaws may be at equal distances from the centre 
of the machine before the load is applied to the binding 
| screws; but when a wheel is in position and the screws 
| tightened up, the chucks may no longer be at equal 
| distances. Therefore, it would seem that almost the only 
| satisfactory way todetermine the accuracy of the three- 
| jawed chuck would be to place therein a wheel which 
| had been turned to an exact circle and bored 


| 
| true. 


inch, and 


some Cases even more, 


8 in. out of centre. 


centred wheels care 


precisely 
The cutters then could be lowered into the axle 
' fit, and by revolving the machine measurements could 
be made as to its accuracy. Of late, much attention 
|has been paid to grinding wheels, and it is not un- 
common to see wheels the tread of which con- 
siderable more material had been removed from one 
| side than from the other; and while grinding wheels | 
| may not decrease their mileage when they are properly | 
| centred on the axle, yet if too much material is taken 
| from one side it is believed by several wheel makers 
| that the mileage of the wheel may be considerably re- 
duced. Grinding wheels will certainly make them 
true, but the knowledge of the possibilities of grinding 
should in nowise lead to a decrease in the care exer- 
cised in boring. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
has decided, after inspection of the mileage sheets of 


on 





its car wheels, to do away with the process of grind. 
ing, having found that most wheels when ground, 
according to its system of grinding. are reduced in 
mileage about 20,000 miles. It is true that better chilled | 
wheels are now being furnished railroad companies than | 
ever before; but to obtain from them the mileage which 


their good qualities render possible, it is necessary that , 


be ground. 








Collarless axles have been in use under a locomotive 
tender. carrying about 3,600 gallons of water on eight 
wheels, for the Class H engine on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, without special bracing on the truck 
frames. The trucks are built without end cross bars, 
and in the usual manner for trucks intended to be used 
with axles having collars, and yet after running 33,000 
miles in both passenger. and freight service the end 
stops, the end of the axle and the inside collar of the 
axle show scarcely perceptible wear. As this is not 
generally the case with the ordinary axle with collars, 
in the same service, one may believe that no harm 
resulted from the use of collarless axles in trucks 
without special bracing. The trucks are in exactly as 
good condition as when first put out; that is, accurate- 
ly square, and the bolts and rivet holes show the results 
of no unusual From the results of these 
trials the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy people are led 
to believe that the use of collarless axles on ordinary 
trucks worthy of further attention, 
therefore they will now introduce them 
a lot of furniture which they 
building, with a view to further experiments. 

mentioned in 


movements, 


is and 
upon 

are 
The 
under tenders have 
never given trouble with heating, and have heen, as 
far as can be seen, in 


new cars 


axles above use 


every way as satisfactory as 
those with collars used on the same class of truck. — It 
must be true that the ordinary truck used with collar- 
less axles is slightly more flexible laterally than the 
same truck used with axles with collars: and may _ it 
not be that such flexibility is of advantage in reducing 
the intensity of the end thrust, and therefore the 
amount of end wear and liability of heating of the 
It sometimes seems as if in some of the argu- 
ments on this subject the whole truck was not taken 
into consideration into the possible 
strains resulting from the use of collarless axles with- 
out special forms of truck. It is indisputable that one 
side of the truck frame must take the larger proportion 
of the side thrust : but is it not true also that there is 
little tendency to twist the frame out of shape because 
the bearings come on both wheels at about the same 
time? When truck a curve, 
frog or lateral irregularity in the track, the tendency 
must be to twist the frame; but there not in the 
ordinary truck sufficient flexibility to prevent a_ per- 
manent change of rectangular form when such lateral 
corner thrusts are imposed ? 


brasses ? 


when looking 


one end of a strikes 


is 








In considering the most economical compression for 
locomotives, a contemporary says: *‘For economy of 
steam the pressure in the clearance space when the 
steam valve opens should be equal to the initial press- 
ure.” This statement is incorrect, and we feel it our 
duty to call attention to the error, because, particularly 
in locomotive engines, it is liable to lead to wrong im- 
It 
is incorrect, chiefly because of the three following rea- 


sons: 


pressions regarding the economy 0” such engines. 


First: Ifthe pressure in the clearance space of a loco- 
motive engine is carried up to the boiler pressure, then 
the compression must be about eight times; that is, 
when allowing four pounds back pressure, eight times 
would bring the pressure in the clearance space up to 
157 pounds. When this compressed steam is used, it 
will not, in general, be expanded eight times, and, 
therefore, some of the work is lost. 

Second: In cylinders with large clearances, particu- 
larly in locomotive cylinders, when the compression is 
carried up to the boiler pressure, the area of the card is 
considerably reduced, and this reduction necessitates 
the use of larger cylinders than would otherwise be 
necessary to do a given amount of work. An increase 
in the cylinders is in nowise to be considered advan- 
tageous unless for other reasons than the mere raising 
of compression to boiler pressure. One of the most un- 
economical results of high speed is the excessive com- 
pression, because by such compression the area of the 
indicator card is reduced so much that the power of a 
large cylinder at high speeds is reduced to equal that of 
a smali one at lower speeds. 

Third: The power used to compress steam in the 
clearance spaces is not wholly furnished by the ex- 
panding steam on the other side of the piston, but 
principally supplied from the stored energy in the 
moving parts of the machine, or by the power which 
the cylinder on the opposite side of the engine has gen- 
erated. Therefore, the power used to compress steam 
in the clearance spaces is taken from that which has 
already been stored, with much loss due to friction and 
other causes, and hence it is an expensive power to 
use. 

Carefnl investigation will show that there is with 
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any given cut-off and given engine a most economical 
degree of compression to use ; but rarely, if ever, is this 
most economical compression equal to that of the boiler 
pressure, and generally falls considerably below. It is 
not uncommon to hear, with regard to locomotive en- 
gines, that the enormous increase in compression as 
the locomotive is ‘* hooked up” is one of the blessings 
of the Stephenson link motion ; but this is not true, 
and those who realize that the excessive compression 
considerably reduces the power of locomotives at high 
speeds and renders them less economical, for the three 
reasons given above, will not agree with such a state- 
ment, 








The Time Interval Between Trains. 





The rear collision at Palatine Bridge last month was 
the result of a combination of causes not often occur- 
This fact. added to the 
fatal results, makes the accident noteworthy and 
draws increased attention to the subject of block sig- 
naling. Thisis well. The block system is needed on 
thousands of miles of road in this country. and is prac- 
ticable not only from a technical standpoint. but is 
financially possible ina slightly modified form on many 
roads which do not now have it. 

But there are some roads which cannot afford to use 
this admirable safeguard, and there are certainly many 
that will not adopt it, whatever outsiders may think 
about their financial ability. For these a time inter- 
val is the next best protection; and where this is de- 
pended upon the least that a careful manager can do is 
to see that the interval is sufficiently long and is 
maintained as rigidly as possible. In practice this 
period varies from 15 minutes down to five, and is 
often squeezed down to three or two. These figures 
represent the time available for the brakeman of any 
delayed train to go back on foot for the purpose of 
stopping the train following his. The distance pre- 
scribed varies from half a mile toa mile, the most 
common being perhaps 3,600 feet, equal to about two- 
thirds of a mile. This is the distance specified in the 
Pennsylvania code, and we believe is the one approved 
by the committee of the Time Convention. Some roads 
amend the rule by a clause requiring the man to go 
further in case the train to be flagged is descending a 
grade. 

It is important, in discussing this subject, to remem- 
ber that the lives of passengers in passenger trains do not 
constitute the only consideration involved. The money 
loss from rear collisions in this country is great. 


ring in passenger service. 


Many 
passengers and other people than trainmen are constant- 
ly riding on freight trains. Even if stock drovers are 
carried under an agreement not to pay for personal 
injury, the company is still bound not to treat them 
negligently. 

To assist in clearly showing the danger of a short in- 
terval and the necessity of providing a long one, we 
have prepared the following table, showing the distance 
from the forward train at which a flagman will meet a 
train following him, assuming that the foremost train 
stops instantly, and that the man starts the moment it 
stops. It is also assumed that the forward train is 
running at least as fast as the one following it. If the 
latter is running at all faster than the other there is. of 
course, no safety in any rule whatever except an ab- 
solute time table, by which the foremost train flags 
itself before it gets on the time of the other. These 
distances are to be increased by the number of feet 
the foremost train runs after its flagman has alighted; 
but, on the other hand, the time must be diminished 
by the amount lost in slackening from the running 
rate down to a speed at which the man can jump off. 
Where there are so many uncertainties we may well 
let one of these factors offset the other. On the Fall 
Brook Coal Co.’s road a brakeman is censured if he 
waits for the speed to get below eight miles per hour 
before he gets off. With that habit well fixed in the 
men’s minds the safety of the flagging rule is greatly 
enhanced; on the other hand, if the engineer ‘‘ drags,” 
as was the case at Palatine Bridge, the danger point is 
soon reached. 









apart. | 
a a 
Speed of trains, miles per | ~ | | 
ERS rs 15} 35 50 15 35 50 
Speed of trains, feet per | | | 
second..... TT ee 22. | 51.3) 73.3) 22. 51.3 73.3 
Distance bet veen trains, | | | 
rs tisiecks chicne sauces 6,600 15 ,400 22 ,000 13,200 30,800 44,000 


Man traveling at 3 miles) 


| 
per hour, 4.39 ft. per) | 
second, will meet train} 


} | | 
SRRIAMD Gs csicaics,, ssescnas | 1,100) 1,216) 1,245/ 2,200, 2,432 2,490 
At 4 miles per hour, 5.79 | | } 
ft. per second...... .... | 1,389) 1,579) 1,630, 2,779 3,159 3,259 
At6 miles per hour, &.8 ft.| | | } 
per second......... veel 1,886 2251 2,357) 3,771, 4,508 4,714 
| 





Three miles an hour is a moderate pace, but when 
we consider the heat of summer, the snows of winter 
. 


the road. 





which impede a man considerably, and the slippery 
condition of bridges in sleet storms, who will say that 
it is too lowa basis for the present calculation? Six 
miles an hour can be assumed only for the most wide- 
awake sort of brakemen, and even at this rate we see 
that, with a five-minute interval, the man will not 
in any case cover half a mile. The four-mile rate 
represents a brisk pace, and is the rate often prescribed 
for the guidance of trains in flagging themselves over 
It is certainly fast enough for our present 
purpose. Even with this, we come nowhere near al- 
lowing a half-mile leeway, unless we make the inter- 
yal more than five minutes; and even with ten minutes 
we do not come up to the 3,600 ft. prescribed by many 
roads ior placing the two torpedoes. A rule which can- 
not be enforced ought not to exist, says the Standard 
Code. Various other interesting suggestions from these 
figures will be apparent to the reader without our assist- 
ance. Add to these positive arguments the contingencies 
dependent upon men stopping to put on overcoats, to 
clear up their doubts as to the cause of stoppage, to over- 
come their natural laziness, and a dozen other things, 





and the only fair question concerning a ten-minute 
interval is not, May it safely be reduced? but rather, | 
Can we safely hesitate to enlarge it: It is true that} 
in ninety-nine cases the weather is clear, the track is 
straight and the runner sees the signal a long time | 
before he reaches it, but it is the hundredth time that | 
has to be provided for. It is also true that roads _pre- | 
scribing a five-minute interval require stationmen to| 
exhibit a caution signal from the sixth to the tenth | 
minute, inclusive ; but with all the known contingen | 
cies connected with the working of a locomotive run- | 
vers brain, who will say that it is expedient to have | 
trains running ** under control” a large share of the 
time : 

How to preserve a proper interval after it is pre- 
scribed is a more difficult task, and if we were to dis- 
cuss it here we should simply be repeating what has 
been laid down in these columns over and over. It 
may be said in brief, however, that the time indicator, 
by which the stationman shows enginemen the hour 
and minute at which the preceding train passed, is 
very generaily approved by those who use it, and its 
use has been increasing of late years. Its proper main- 
tenance requires strict discipline, however. The Fall. 
Brook Coal Co. is still using with great satisfaction the 
automatic time indicator for this purpose noticed in 
the Railroad Gazette of Jan. 11 last. This instrument 
has the advantage of being available at any point be- 
tween stations, and it can make no mistakes. The 
fusee is the only signal available for a brakeman where 
his engineman slackens enough to involve danger, and 
yet not enough to make it safe for the brakeman to 
alight; and theoretically it is a perfect protection, but 
it is quite costly, and most superintendents hesitate to 
introduce it. Fusees are of doubtful value unless a 
brakeman can use them freely whenever he finds him- | 
self losing time, and to use them on this basis might | 
involve the expenditure of an appreciable share of the 
earnings of half the trains on the road. 

Last. but not least, all trains should be required to| 
run, everywhere and always, at such a rate that they 
can be stopped within a specitied distance, say half a 
mile for all trains; and the men should be frequently 
tested to see that they respect the rule. 














The Railroad Clubs and the Civil Engineers. 





The letter on another page, which describes a meet- 
ing in Berlin of the Verein fiir Eisenbahnkunde, again 
brings to mind a-‘matter suggested by Mr. Lauder at 
the first fall meeting of the New England Railroad Club: 
that is. the fact that the railroad clubs which meet 
monthly are almost entirely made up of officers of the 
machinery and car departments, and _ their discussions 
are confined to the design, construction and mainte- 
nance of carsand locomotives. with rare excursions into 
the interchange rules. The civil engineering depart- 
ments are almost entirely unrepresented in the member- 
ship or meetings. Thisis unfortunate all around—for the 
clubs, for the civil engineers and for the railroads. 
Certainly these clubs furnish a field where the tech- 
nical ofticers of the roads might meet on common 
ground with mutual profit. There are many matters 
in which their interests touch each other. Bridge en- 
gineers, for instance, and maintenance of way engi- 
neers might tell master mechanics something about 
the effects of improperly balanced engines. Engineers 
in charge of buildings, as well as master mechanics, 
are interested in roundhouse roofs and in the design, 
heating and ventilatingof shops. Maintenance of way 
engineers have a great interest in the condition of driv- 
ing-wheel tires and of wheel treads and flanges. The 
life of machinery depends a good deal upon the track 
on which it runs, both as to line and surface and as to 





character of ballast, 


As it is we knew of no body meeting frequently 
which discusses publicly, and as a special feature of its 
transactions, questions pertaining to the structures and 
permanent way of railroads. The association of main- 
tenance of way engineers of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
meets, we believe, every month, but, unfortunately, its 
discussions are not published. The American Society 
and the various other engineering societies take up oc- 
casionally questions of railroad engineering; but any one 
who looks over the tables of contents of their published 
transactions for the last two or three years will be sur- 
prised to see how seldom such questions are treated by 
them, considering how many of their members are em- 
ployed on railroads. When a topic of particular interest 
to railroad engineers is taken up, it is usually but one 
paper and but little discussed, if at all. Once ina while 
an attempt is made to treat such a topic exhaustively. 
For instance, last year a committee of the American 
Society undertook to investigate the relations of rail 
and wheel sections. But little record of discussion of 
the subject was to be found outside of the pages of 
the Railroad Gazette and of one or two foreign 
journals. The committee had to try to call out the 
opinions of members of the society by circulars, and 
succeeded in getting quite a number of replies, but no 
general expression of the opinions of the great body of 
the railroad engineers. We do not say that the final 
result was unsatisfactory. On the contrary, it was in 
the main precisely what we had wished; but the dis- 
cussion of the subject was limited, and it is highly 
likely that the recommendations of the committee 
would have been more generally adopted had railroad 
men talked the matter over more. They might have 
talked the matter over more, and probably would have 
done so, had groups of them been in the habit of meet- 
ing frequently at convenient places for the express 
purpose of discussing professional topics. 

This is exactly what the members of the various rail- 
road clubs are now doing constantly, and one very im- 
portant result of their meetings is that now, when matters 
are brought up at the conventions of the Car Builders’ 
and Master Mechanics’ Associations, itis found that they 
have been very thoroughly considered by the members 
during the year, and opinions are well digested and 
well known. 
might be rendered by the ciubs to other branches of 
the railroad service. If they can add to their member- 
ship a considerable number of permanent way engineers, 
they will not only get an interesting variety in their 
proceedings, but will increase the debt which the rail- 
roads already owe to them. Perhaps, however, it may 
be thought undesirable to divert much of the time 
and attention of the clubs from the line of topics 
which now so largely occupy them. Possibly it 
would be better to organize new clubs made up en- 
tirely of a different class of men. If the civil 
engineers do not care to spend their time listen- 
ing to discussions on journal and exhaust 
nozzles, and if the rolling-stock men are willing to 
leave the rail-joint problem entirely to others, why 
should there not be clubs of maintenance of way en- 
gineers and engineers of bridges and buildings, organ- 
ized to meet each month in three or four of the more 
important railroad centres? The experiment would 
not cost much. 


It is such service as this that. we suggest, 


boxes 








Tendencies in Railroad Consolidation. 


In itself the combination between the Northwestern 
and the Union Pacific is not so important as some 
people would have us believe. It is not likely to precip- 
itate wars with rival systems. It may possibly hasten 
the consolidation of other lines ; but in so doing it will 
simply give a little more impetus to tendencies which 
already exist. Instead of being a startling fact, it is in 
harmony with the progress of events all over the 
country. 

It is this which gives it its importance. It does not 
stand alone, but is a significant event in general rail- 
road history, and must be looked at as such. It 
marks the passage into a new period of railroad de- 
velopment. If we look back 20 years to the time 
when the Union Pacific was first put in operation, we 
find that the Missouri River formed a sharp dividing 
line between the systems east and west. Three rival 
lines ran from Omaha to Chicago, the Northwestern, 
the Rock Island and the Burlington. An equal divis- 
ion of through traffic was arranged between these 
routes in 1870. It was probably the first pool 
which operated in this country on so large a 
scale. It did its work well, and survived the 
Granger legislation and the commercial crisis 
of 1873-78 without serious disturbance. The building 
of new lines from the East to the Missouri River made 
the problem of distribution more complicated, but did 
not change the method of treatment, The “ five- 
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fingered pool” for business from Missouri River points 
south of Omaha was the occasion of much friction be- 
tween competing interests, but was recognized by 
them all as being the most available form in which their 
rivalries could be adjusted. 

This state of things lasted without serious change 
until 1882, and was not wholly overthrown till 1887 
It was destroyed by the natural tendency of railroads 
to extend their lines across the Missouri River. The 
old Wabash-Missouri Pacific combination began this 
process ; it was carried out to a still greater degree by 
the Burlington, the Rock Island and the Atchison, not 
to speak of other lines farther north. This rendered a 
continuance of the old state of things impossible. As 
long as the Union Pacific was the only line west of 
Omaha, it could divide its freight equally between 
three or more eastern connections: but when one of 
these connections built a western line of its own, and 
attempted to handle all its own freight and a part of 
the Union Pacific’s, a change of method became neces- 
sary. 

It was fora long time uncertain what form this change 
would take. The most natural idea was to extend the 
area covered by pooling contracts. If the district be- 
tween Chicago and the Missouri River could no longer 
be treated as anindependent unit, many people thought 
that harmony could be preserved by dividing the traftic 
on both sides of the river under a more comprehensive 
scheme. What would have been the fate of such 
efforts, apart from the prohibitory clause of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, it is impossible to say. It is 
certain that, under the operation of that law, they 
have been far from successful. Asa general rule, the 
wider the work they undertook, the less they accom- 
plished. The climax was reached in the Inter-state 
Commerce Railway Association, which undertook al- 
most everything and accomplished practically nothing. 

While these attempts to solve the difticulty were 
proving useless, another set of attempts proved worse 
than useless. Systems were extended across the Mis- 
souri River with a view to their fighting power rather 
than to their earning power. 
feared to be left behind in this race for supremacy. If 


Each board of directors 


they could not buy a connection on terms which suited 
them they built one. 
than to buy; and the directors therefore built reckless!) 


It was usually cheaper to build 


forgetting that one of two parallel roads is worth very 
much less than a single road standing alone which was 
arranged to meet the wants of traffic. 
in the form of railroad duplication are only too well 
known. While the railroads which have been the worst 
sinners have also been the greatest sufferers, they have 


The evil results 


involved others to some extent in their own trouble. 


Under these circumstances a closer combination of 
connecting lines was inevitable. The roads of a single 
district could not act independently. 
or traffic associations were too weak to accomplish 
their object. 
ly disastrous, 


Extensive pools 


The building of new lines was financial- 
No alternative remained but to make 
close traffic agreements with connections, if not actu- 
ally to consolidate with them. The tripartite agr 
ment between the Union Pacific, the Northwestern 
and the Rock Island foreshadowed the present policy: 
the new contract between the Union Pacific and the 
Northwestern alone marks its fuller development. 

The short-haul clause has combined with the joo!- 
ing clause of the Inter-state Commerce Act. to hasten 
this consummation. The longer a railroad system is, 
the more freedom it has in the adjustment of through 
rates; and where through and local rates are so closely 
interdependent as they now are, this becomes a point 
of greater importance than ever. The difficulty of 
settling the question about prorating on St. Paul busi- 
ness indicates some of the disadvantages to which sep- 
arate lines are subject. President Adams has con 
stantly said that the result of the act must be in the 
direction of greater consolidation; he is now giving effect 
to his words, Nor is such a result confined to any one 
quarter. The rumored control of the Alton in the Van- 
derbilt interest and other reports of a similar character 
are not well confirmed, but it is hardly possible that 
all should be untrue. It seems obvious that the neces- 
sities of commercial policy are driving railroads 
toward consolidation on longer lines than the neces- 
sities of traffic organization would demand or even 
justify. 

Nearly all students of the railroad question have 
agreed with Mr. Adams in expecting a great deal of 
railroad consolidation ; but until the last few month 
most of them have looked for the consolidation of com 
peting lines rather than connecting ones. The latter 
process seemed to have reached a natural limit a num- 
ber of years ago; and the systems which overstepped 
that limit lost more than they gained. The events of 
to day are putting a different face upon the whole 
matter, The question of pools and trusts is, for the 
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moment at any rate, thrown into the shade. The 
} 


plan of organization by districts seems to give place to 


organization of long and closely combined through | 


routes. 
pretend to tell. 


How far this process will go no one can as yet 


September Accidents. 


dur record of train accidents in September, given in 
this number, includes 71 collisions, 59 derailments and 2 
other accidents; a total of 182 accidents, in which 46 per- 
sons were killed and 162 injured. 

These accidents are classified as follows: 
COLLISIONS: 





a Fae : Sere Cae ‘ss ‘ 26 
Butting....... mer pr eaenashs Rae Reseed eLeasRees 3L 
Crossing and miscellameous............. 000 eee ee eens 14 

71 
7 
DERAILMENTS : 

zoose or spread rail eer ee Pakiveessetarsetiate” 
BPOKGN DEMING OF EFOBHIO .0o. 0c ccic csicecde veaveccese coca. iS 
UOORUWO IMME so. 5 os cdwawsices abies Sees wid cn ee welekawaeis 1 
Broken axle : ‘ eRiaae Re wa Saiela eras are re 3 
Broken truck.. ans Segue eae Nees reer tees l 
Broken draw bar. : BET OP eer a 
Misplaced switch. : eS Cuitew hae. Coane: sites 7 
Runaway cars. oaks hime ae) LAMPETER aan 
Cattle on track bawaas sidn Te 6 
Landslide............ See MRsacRsawius caRewonsed cae erwn 2 
Malicious obstruction ; PR gs CORE a TRENT a STONES 3 
Unexplainet cede cad ighdbeaes hkesek «anes 24 

59 
OTHER ACCIDENTS: 

Broken axle see UU EERE Te Ee Se ee ae 

Careless handling of derrick... .............. iene 1 
9 
Total number of accidents 5 Adare Sah ao, Ra 132 


(he causes of collisions, where given, were as follows : 








But- Crossing 

Rear. ting. and other. Tot’l. 

Trains breaking in two ree re ie 9 
Misplaced switch 3 5 Ss 





Failure to give or observe signal. 6 i 7 
Mistake in giving or understand- 
ing orders ae 5 3 
Miscellaneous Soemacakten, Sa 6 3 12 
Unexplained ‘ Ae 15 10 30 
Total sins 31 14 il 
\ general classification shows : 
Col- Derail- 
lisions. ments. Other. Total. P. ec. 
Defects of road x ; XS 6 
Defects of equipment <a 5 l 15 12 
egligence in operating sare ae ll , 42 32 
Unforeseen obstructions lk 11 1 13 10 
Unexplained eskenecacs am 24 : ot 10) 
Total. 71 av 2 132 100 


The number of trains involved is as follow: 


Collisions, Derailments. Other. Total. DP. « 
> ( I 


Passenger 30 20 ) i | 
Freight and other. 100 39 I 1W is 
Total 130 -t) 2 11 1a 


The casualties may be divided as follows: 


Derail- 








KILLED. Collisions. ments. Other. Total. P.c¢. 
Employ¢s. ‘ 17 f an 26 57 
Passengers ; 13 5 ‘ 18 39 | 
Others 2 . ‘ 2 H 

Total, 32 li 16 1) 

INJURED, 

Employés ‘ 0) 38 ; 77 18 

Passengers ‘i a3 27 3 3 jl 

Others 2 4 i 
Total 94 65 3 162 100 | 


The casualties to passengers and employs, when 


divided according to classes of causes, appear as fol- 


lows: 
Pass. Pass Emp. Emp. 
killed. injured. killed. injured. 
Defects of road - 3 18 1 
Defects of equipment... ‘ ia ‘ , 
Negligence in operating. 13 62 17 1s 
Unforeseen obstructions 
and maliciousness . : 7 19 
Unexplained ee 2 3 1 6 
rotal ‘ 18 83 26 77 


thirty-two accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons, and 31 caused injury but not death, leaving 6) 


e 


{ (52 per cent. of the whole) which caused no personal in 


jury worthy of record. 


‘The comparison with September, 1888 and 1887 shows : 


1889. 1888, 1887. 
Rear collisions eae : 26 35 37 
Butting “* se RadatatitiOeroee 21 13 
‘rossing and other collisions 4 12 3 
Derailments.... rae Se 57 63 
Other accidents. ba ; 2 3 j 
Total f ; , ; on 128 150 
Employés killed : Ss aa 29 52 
Others - ; ; a 17 9 
Employés injured seh occe: | 65 131 
Others e ‘ . 8 158 60 
Passenger trains involved aaa ae 42 66 

Average per day 

Accidents . 4.40 4.20 5.00 
Killed 1.53 1.10 2.03 
Injured 5.40 7.40 6.37 


Average per accident : 


Killed 
Injured 


0.360 0.407 
1.742 1.237 





Passengers in passenger cars were killed in four acci 











dents this month, viz., Auburn Park, six persons; Pala- 
tine Bridge, four; Leo, Kan., three; Tioga, Pa., one. 
Three other involved the death of passengers, 


but they were drovers or other persons riding in ca- 


iccident 


bocses. ‘the Auburn Park collision was the result of 
employing a liquor-drinking engineer, as stated in the 
Railroad Gazette of Oct. 18. The coroner’s jury in this 
case censured the railroad company for not enforcing its 
rules, and the conductor and brakeman of the passenger 
train for not leaving ared light on the rear of the de- 





tached car, 
light would have done any good. An incident of the 





trial was the testimony of a division superintendent, 


;| second section 


It does not appear, however, that such a| 





who, according to the report, “knew of norailroad which 
had its men examined for color blindness.” We can hardly 
credit this statement. The intoxicated engineer had 
| been employed 20 years, and was4l yearsold. After hav- 
ing been discharged from the Rock Island, some time ago, 
he was employed on another Chicago road. This is discred- 

itable both to that road’s reputation for care in selecting 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
which claims to protect railroads against drinking men. 
It has been said in connection with this collision that, with 
nothing but a watch in the enginecr’s pocket as a safe- 
ngineers will sometimes get ahead of 
It is true that trains are 
often run several minutes ahead of time, especially on 


1 ¢ ? 
men and to the 


| gnard, even sobei 


| time and thus run into danger. 


| roads where the superintendent does not watch his trains 
and the death of a director of the Santa Fe 
system occurred ina collision of this sort at Lorenzo, 

| Lil., April LO last ; but it may be questioned whether any 

| engineer who has worked on a run for a month ever gets 
much ahead of time without fully knowing just what he 
However this may be, the fact remains that 

the conductor is equally responsible with the engineer 
| for controlling speed, or at least for keeping it within 
|the bounds of safety, and on ‘that consideration the 
| conductor at Auburn Park should have been on the alert 

| sufficiently to check his engineer. 


very closely; 


lis about. 


The Palatine Bridge collision has been the subject of 
several hearings before the New York Railroad Com- 
| no decision from that board has yet been 
: 


reported. ‘The ont 


missioners, but 
testimony of consequence that we 
| have seen is conceruing the time that the train passed 

Yosts, and the reading of the time indicators at this sta- 
| tion, concerning which the engineer and fireman dis- 
|} agree with the station man to the extent of nine min- 
jutes. The coroner’s jury at Canajoharie censured the 
ny for gross negligence in running the 
rether, but held the employés entirely 
‘he testimony concerning the distance 


railroad com} 








trains too close tt 
free from blame. 
| which the brakeman of the forward train got back is 
but it 
perhay s 1,200 or 1,500 ft., t 

| lookout or an inefticient brake. The conductor of the 
his speed at 40 miles an hour, 
The forward 


rather inconclusive, eems to show that he went 


hus indicating either a poor 





estima 


reduced to 15 at the time of the collision. 


| train ran four miles after the trouble with the steam 
| che { was discovered. Some points in connection with 
this collision, as well as one brought out by a collision at 
Bowerstown h,on the 30th, are discussed in another 
} coliiei 


Maine, the vl st, wa 
cohonns Oct. dl. An exciting run 


The collision on the Boston & 


discussed in thes 
vay Wherein a train covered li miles without any one 
juponit will be found under date of the 3d, and a col- 











lision attributed toa slow watch on the 2d. A grade 
| crossing collision on the 3d, attributed to fog, isa re- 
| minder of the great multitude of crossings used by thou- 
}sands of trains every day where there are no distant 
| si and often no fixed signals of any kind. Half a 
| dozen of t] ks this menth took fire, and in some of 
them the destruction from this cause was a big item. 
The dat of these were 10th, 12th, th, 16th, 25th. 

passenger engine of the New York Central in New 

ork City had its headlight knocked off by an explosion 
of gas Sept. 20. The gas eseaped from a street main 


=) i 





| 

} which was broken by a freshet caused by a cloudburst, 
| and the fire in the locomotive fire-box ignited it. Two 
| or three of the accident reports this month were accom- 


1 


panied in local papers by editorial commendation of the 


conduct of superintendents in giving full and fair ac- 
| counts of what happened. At Chattanooga, Sept. 20, a 
woman was killed by leaping from an electric car, which 
| got away from its custodian and ran down a steep hill. 


\ passenger train in Mexico was overturned while 
side track one night, and had to wait 24 


f train, 


going on to 


| hours for a, relie The passengers were two days 


jiate in reaching the City of Mexico, having been very 


short of food meanwhile. 


| American Industrial Concerns in the English Market. 
| The public press has made frequent mention of ru- 


} mo “<d purchases by English capitalists of leading man- 


ufactnring concerns throughout the United States. 
| Serious mis upprehensions of the object of these invest- 
|} ments are shown in many of the notices referred to, The 
| \imerican public has been led to believe that a close cor- 
| poration of moneyed men in England is engaged in 
lan effort to monopolize the manufacturing activities of 
this country. Nothing could be further from the truth 


than sucha 
tions which have been conducted are 


rhe fact is that all the opera- 
simply in the line 
| of legitimate joint stock enterprise, in accordance with 


) impression, 


j \merica railroad stocks are 
almost the only form of corporate undertaking with 
which the stock exchanges are acquainted, in England 
| the principle of company organization has been carried 
and it is customary for the public to deal 
in shares of companies formed for almost all sorts of 
Public companies are current at 


sages. While in 














| mich further, 
} 

| commercial activity. 
| the stock exchange formed for financial, shipping, agri- 
turing and many other forms of com- 
mercial undertaking. The English limited liability act 
dom of operation in company form with 
hareholders simply to 


leultural, mannft 


gives perfect fre 
the limitation of the liability ot 
the amount which they put in. 
' In the application of this principle to American indus- 
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trial undertakings, the basis of company formation has to pay the fixed charges and leave a net revenue equal to 


been that concerns in actual operation in this country, 
when viewed by the light of experience of several years, 
justify the expectation of average profit satisfactory 
to an ordinary investor. Itis not improbable that the 


American public would arrive at the same conclusion if 


the safeguards attaching to corporate management 
under the American law were as efficient as under the 
English law. 

In the transfers which have been completed, of Ameri- 
can concerns to English proprietorship, the price paid 
has for the most part been predicated on the working 
five years. Such 
been avnthenticated by examination by professional ac- 
countants of reputation sent out from England. General- 
ly speaking, the purchase price has been adjusted to 
about seven or eight times the average annua! income; 
that is,at a price yielding from 12 to 14 per cent., ac- 
cording to past experience. At first glance, it may seem 
that such a basis of capitalization hardly presents in- 
ducement to the owners of a well-founded business in 
America to part with it, but such establishments in the 
hands of capable owners have generally yielded from 20 
on the actual cash invested. It will be 
secon that a capitalization even at 14 per cent. will leave 
a large proportion of the purchase money really paid as 
an equivalent for good will and reputation. In this 
country the conditions of competition are so keen that 
the public is disposed to attach little value to the good 
will of any business nuless protected by patent or some 
condition of monopoly, so that when our English cousins 
are disposed to place a considerable money value on the 
established reputation of an industrial concern, the 
owners have been in many cases quick to take the oppor- 
tunity to realize. 


results of an average of results have 








to 25 per cent. 


But in many cases more legitimate influences have 
led to the sale of concerns, or their reorganization, as 
perhaps it shouid be more properly called. The history 
of the development of large American manufactur- 
ing establishments has for the most part been that 
each year has seen the necessity of enlarged plant, and 
profits made in the business are constantly put back 
again into increased establishments. The owners find 
at the end of along period of successful business that 
their nominal profits are represented really not by cash 
in hand, but by enormously increased establishments. 
ln the ease of di 
such 


otherwise, tt becomes difficult to convert large in- 


vestments into eash, and owners who are inclined to 


coutempla th ifuation which might be 


with 


created by 
the dilemma that it 
would be equally diflicult for their successors to operate 


their death are confronted 





This dilemma is solved for 
many proprietors by the opportunities which have been 
nted to convert the organization into an 
Munglish limited liability company. 

The English corporation issucs three classes of securi- 


the works or to sell then. 


receitly pres 


ties—debentures or bonds, preferred stock, and common 
stock, the bouds bearing six per cent., the preferred 
stock eight per cent. (constituting the total fixed charge), 
and th munon stock being entitled to the reversion, 
reason of the diminished rate on two-thirds of 
lis in promising 15 or 16 per cent. on the 


which 


the capital, res 


ordinary shaves. ‘The existing managers in America 
are waged by contract for three or five years to 
continue in the management and give an opportunity 





conrpe 
ient, The 
third of their purchase money in the respective securi- 
ies of the English corporation, and so long as the man- 
nent continues in the paths which have created the 
reputation of the concern, the Americana staff may feel 
{ they are ji scurely in control as if they owned 
the other two-thirds of the capital, siece Unglish hold- 
customed to support by their proxies the rep- 
entatives to whoin they contide the management of 


their interests. 


ent stat? for succession to the manage- 
\merican owners are required to take one- 








st as 


we at 


The three classes of securities above described appeal 
to three different classes of investors among the English 
public, the bonds affording a well-guarded investment 
for the non-speculative holder, the preferred stock a 
semi-speculative holding, and the ordinary stock com- 
pensating by its high interest for the risks which must 
necessarily attend commercial undertakings. A thor- 
ough understanding by the American public of this 
form of investment, and an opportunity presented 
to them to embark in it, may in time lead to a 
participation by the public on this side in the owa- 
ership of industrial companies formed in England. 
It certainly is generally conceded that a wider range 
of selection than is now afforded at our 
changes might be presented to the public 
tage. 


As illustrative of the 


stock ex- 
with advan- 


methods above de- 
scribed, a few facts may be given from the prospectus 
of the Otis Steel Company, of Cleveland, which on July 
13 last was launched in London under the auspices 
of the Trustees, Executors and Securities Insurance 
Corporation, Lid. ‘The capital of the company was made 
up of £300,000 first-mortgage six per cent. bonds, £300,000 
eight per cent. preference shares, and £300,000 ordinary 
shares. Messrs. Delloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., ac 
countants, of London, certified that the average ne 

profits for ten years were £112,025 per annum. Messrs. J 

& P. Hickson, engineers, of Manchester, certified to the 
physical condition of the works. The above income, it 
will be seen, was sutlicient, as stated in the prospectus, 


general 





20 per cent. on the ordinary shares, The sellers of the 
property received one-third of the purchase money, made 
up of equal proportions of shares and bonds, in addition 
to the cash payment under the contract. 


The successful launching of the London & New York | 


Investment Corporation which we chronicled last week, 
probably means that this form of investment by English- 
men in American industries is likely to increase rather 
than to diminish; and it offers a convenient means for 
the American public to participate in such investments. 








Boiler Making. 


At the recent meeting of the American Boiler Manu- 
facturers’ Association the subject of the proper dimen- 
sions of manholes and the most suitable material for 
manhole rings was discussed. There were two reports; 
one recommended that all ‘manhole openings be made in 
the heads of boilers 10 x 16 in., and for drums and fronts 
of tubular boilers an opening of 9 x 15 in. In some localities 
it has been customary to use 11 « 15 in.; but these dimen- 
sions are rather small for medium size men. Various 
theories as to the weak and strong points of shells, 
heads, reinforcements, etc., were advanced. The ex- 
perts, however, rather agreed that experiments were 
necessary to definitely settle the question involved. 

A motion was offered and carried that it was the sense 
of the convention that manholes should be stiffened by 
some malleable material, that cast iron be discarded en- 
tirely, and that all holes in boilers be re-enforced by any 
good malleable material which would make the head or 
the shell as strong as it was before the hole was made. 
In this feature of boiler construction, locomotive boiler 
builders are ahead of stationary boiler builders. They 
are using only wrought-iron rings for domes and other 





vlution of partnership by death or | 


| openings. It is true, however, that in many cases the 
| rings are not made heavy enough to preserve the form of 
| the boiler under pressure, and it is not uncommon to see 
| leakage around boiler domes as the result of the move- 
ment of the boiler at that point, thus indicating that the 
retaining rings are not equal to the work imposed upon 
them. ‘The rejection of cast iron as a stiffening material 
for openings in boilers is a step in the right direction, 
and the substitution therefor of either wrought iron or 
steel will remove some of the difficulties experienced 
heretofore, provided the rings are made of sufticient sec- 
tion. 

The report of the committee on riveting and caulking 
is rather surprising, and might indicate that the com- 
mittee had not had experience with first-class, power- 
|riveted work. There is no question among the better 
class of marine, locomotive, and stationary engineers re- 
garding the comparative value of machine and hand riv- 
eting when both are well done. Poor machine work is 
no worse than poor hand work, but as an inferior class of 
labor is generally employed in manipulating the rivet- 
ing machines, inferior work is more liable to be had. It 
is simply impossible to make large rivets completely fill 
what may be called irregular holes—and such holes will 
sometimes happen in the best of shops—by hand rivet- 
ing; but power machines can easily accomplish this. 
Most of those constructors who object to riveting ma- 
chines do soon the ground that the rivets spread be- 
tween the sheets and that the sheets are injured by the 
heavy blows during the process of riveting. Now these 
objections are not tenable unless where the work is im- 
properly fitted or where the rivets are too short for the 
dies or the dies too deep for the rivets. Under these con- 
ditions one may expect to find the rivets having a fin 
between the sheets and marks, or indentions around the 
head of the rivet, caused by the dies of the machine; but 
such is not good machine work, and should in no case be 
considered as representing the average character of ma- 
chine-riveted work; it is rather the result of careless fitting 
and manipulation, as well as of ignorance regarding the 
proper operation of a power riveter. There is no machine 
at present in use in boiler shops which so much decreases 
the labor incident to boiler construction, or enhances the 
safety of the boilers when in use, to such a degree as the 
power riveter, but, like every other good and serviceable 
tool, it must be properly used, it having no brains of its 
own to supply those lacking in the heads of its manipu- 
lators. 

Opinions as to the proper method of caulking boilers 
are very diverse. One maker will have a boiler caulked 
with a square-nosed tool, another with a tool having a 
semi-circular end and a third caulks inside and out; 
while on some English railroads—notably the London, 
Brighton & South Coast, in charge of Mr. Stroudley—the 
locomotive boilers are first carefully fitted up, and then 
a small caulking tool is driven with a light hammer on 
to the very edge of the sheet, leaving a mark only about 
a thirty-second of an inch in width. The caulking is 
carefully inspected in those shops to see if a large 
amount of it was necessary in order to make a tight 
joint, it being considered good work that requires but 
little caulking. The committee on riveting and caulk- 
ing was continued, and it is to be hoped that a more 
comprehensive report will be made at the next meeting, 

Under the head of punched rs. drilled holes for boilers, 
the reports stated that punched holes are considered 
better than drilled. Just in what sense better is not 
clearly stated ; but it may be assumed that it was in- 
tended to mean that the sheets were stronger if punched 





than if drilled. Careful experiments made to determine 





this point beyond question have not been altogether 
unanimous in their results. In some cases, strips of iron 
punched have been stronger than similar pieces drilled 
with the same size holes. However, engineers agree 
almost without exception that a satisfactory rivet hole 
is produced by first punching the sheets smaller than 
the rivet and then reaming them out to the desired 
points after the sheets are put together. It is in this 
manner that many locomotive boilers are constructed in 
England, and that marine boilers are prepared for rivet- 
ing in several shops in the United States and abroad. 

The difference between the strength of sheets which 
have been punched and which have been drilled with 
the same size holes is not great when the material is 
soft; and if very soft there is practically no difference 
whatever; but if the material be hard, such as that used 
in steel beams for architectural purposes and in some 
classes of bridge work, then a punched sheet. is liable to 
suffer during punching, and to be weakened thereby 
more than one which has been drilled. However, the 
best class of soft and tough boiler material, such as is 
used for the average stationary or locomotive boiler, will 
not be so injured by punching as to render it necessary 
to drill the sheets. There are other and more disadvan- 
tageous features of boiler construction tobe improved be- 
fore resorting to drilling of the average boiler sheet, and 
in the conclusion of the committee, that punched sheets 
were superior to drilled sheets, there is much truth from 
a commercial standpoint. 

The committee on material and tests reported that 
they must adhere to their original decision, that iron as 
a material for general boiler construction is ont of date. 
This decision is well made, and nearly all engineers will 
agree therewith when the selection of steel asa substitute 
is carefully carried out, but will not agree that iron is out 
of date where steel of non-uniform character, excessive 
hardness or low tensile strength is to be substituted 
therefor. The following is an extract from that portion 
of the report referring to steel vs. iron for boiler con- 
struction and test pieces: 

After duly weighing all statements and arguments by 
the advocates of iron, we canonly adhere to our original 
decision, that iron as a material for genera! boiler con- 
struction is out of date. 

While in the standard of steel recommended by us and 
adopted unanimously by the convention, we limited our- 
selves to requirements and tests which any good steel 
mill can comply with in its every-day product, and with- 
in a range of cost making it practical and possible for 
every maker of safe and honest boilers to use it in his 
regular line of trade; and while still better material can 
be furnished for special requirements by the steel mills; 
it appears that the best possible boiler iron of to-day, 
while undoubtedly better than the best brands of 10 or 
20 years ago, cannot reach the moderate limits of tensile 
strength and ductility established for the A. B. M. A. 
brand of boiler steel, and that the medern and practically 
universal shape of test section, adopted by this conven- 
tion, cannot be conceded by the iron men, so that as a 
compromise between the modern 8-in. section and the 
antiquated groove section your committee conceded a 
2-in. section for iron. é 

It appears, however, that for certain localities, where 
either necessity or prejudice compels the use of impure 
feed waters, without previous purification by any of the 
well-known mechanical or chemical means of modern 
good practice, boiler manufacturers are obliged to use 
iron in place of steel in boilers, or at least in certain 
parts of the same. And it is known, moreover, that the 
slags or impurities of iron resist corrosion better than 
iron itself. 

We therefore recommend that the brand A. B. M. A., 
with the addition of the word “ Iron,” may be granted 
to manufacturers of boiler iron whose product will come 
up to the following requirements: Tensile strength, 52,- 
000 to 62,000 Ibs. per sq. in.; elongation, not less than 20 
yer cent.; test pieces, Zin. in length between fillets, ent 
0th lengthwise and crosswise of the sheet; the iron to 
show no laminations, but to be homogeneous through- 
out. On fracture it must only show only one quality of 
texture across the entire break. 


As most of our readers know, single track roads in 
Great Britain are, as arnuie, worked on the staff and 
ticket system. With a small traflic, and trains running 
at stated times, it is possible to work this system with- 
out delay, but where the traffic is heavy and variable, 
and where a time table cannot be adhered to, serious de- 
lays result, due to the fact that if a train has been dis- 
patched from station A to station B witha staff, a train 
running out of course or a special train arriving at A, 
cannot proceed until the staff has been returned from B,. 
To get over this difficulty the London & Northwestern 
has adopted a new system, the joint patent of Mr. Webb, 
the Chief Mechanical Engineer, and Mr. Thompson, the 
Signal Engineer, whereby anumber of staffs are provided 
at each staff station in suitable receptacles, and so con- 
trolled by electrical and mechanical devices that al- 
though only one staffcan be in use at atime, the mo- 
ment the staff in use has been deposited in the recepta- 
cle, say at B, a second staff can be obtained by A, and so 
the delay of waiting for the staff previously sent to B to 
be returned to A is avoided. The apparatus has been in 
use on a busy section of the London & Northwestern for 
about 12 months, during which time it has, we under- 
stand, proved itself to be in every way reliable. A 
valuable feature of the system is the key interlocking 
which is combined with it. Each staff is formed into a 
key at one end, which unlocks the switch of any siding 
located between the two staffstations. The staffis used 
to unlock the switch, and immediately this is done the 
staff itself becomes locked, and cannot be withdrawn 
until the switch is again set for the main track and 
locked. This is in many respects an ideal system, as it 
apparently provides a perfect block system if used with 
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out tickets. By making the staff in halves, and placing 
one part in the hands of the rear brakeman, it would be 
possible to provide against reporting the block clear 
when a train had broken intwo. There are many single 
track roads in this country, especially short branches, on 
which something onthe principle of the staff system 
would enhance the safety of train running, and this in- 
vention would seem to be worthy of notice. Ona branch 
where the trains are usually handled wholly by a single 
crew the common practice is sometimes a source of de- 
lay, if not of anxiety, as when a snow plow, inspection 
train, or other extra is to be run. There is hardly any 
road which owns more than one engine—certainly none 


in our northern latitudes, where snow-storms are severe | 


—that should not consider the adoption of the block 
system, when it can be had with so little complication as 
seems to be here promised. 





= 





On Oct. 24, the subscription books for the $5,000,000 
guarantee fund to be raised for the World’s Fair of 182 
were opened in New York, books being sent to the prin- 


a pea bie representatives of the vari- | FF: ; 
cipal newspaper offices and to representatives of the vari-| ¢9 a1) cars, and the other conditions usual in 


ous trades and professions. At the same time Mayor 
Grant issued an appeal, urging prompt and liberal action, 
“that the people of the United States may know that 
the citizens of New York are ready to do all that is 
essential to make the proposed exposition worthy of the 
position of the United States among the countries of 
the world.” The opening subscriptions will probably 
fall far short of impressing the people of the United 
States. Perhaps there will be a more enthusiastic 
response in the future, but it is doubtful. The sub- 
scriptions for the first five days aggregate $1,613,612, the 
total for the first day being $390,000, of which $250,000 
came from the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road and its allied interests. 

The Committee on Finance have not set a very good ex- 
ample, only eight of their number having contributed to 
the guarantee fund. Several influential citizens have 
written letters declining to subscribe if there is any dis- 
position to fix the site in Central Park. The Presidents 
of the Pennsylvania and the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western Railroads are inclined to wait until the locality 
of the Fair is selected detinitely before subscribing. The 
Executive Committee on Site and Buildings have held a 
number of secret meetings, and announce that ‘it was 
unanimously resolved that a map be prepared and a 
copy of it be sent to each member of the committee, with 
a statement that a vote will be taken at the next meet- 
ing on the exact boundaries of the site which the com- 
mittee shall deem most desirable.” 

In Chicago, it is expected that the guarantee fund will 
amount to $10,000,000 by the time Congress meets; and it 
is stated that over 100 Congressmen have already com. 
mitted themselves for Chicago. It might have been well 
if the New York committee had studied and copied the 
business methods of the Chicago organizers. 








In a private letter from Mr. T. W. Worsdell, Locomo- 
tive Superintendent of the Northeastern Railway, Eng- 
land, we have received some information regarding the 
new compound locomotive which he has built for the 
Scotch express. It is to be noticed that on one occasion 
this lecomotive hauled 32 carriages, of a total weight of 
270 tons, which, together with the locomotive and tender, 
weighing 8&7 tons, made a total load of 357 gross tons. 
This load was hauled from Newcastle to Berwick, a dis- 
tance of 67 miles, in one hour and eighteen minutes, 
which is just three minutes less than the Scotch express 
time. The number of cars in the Scotch express is con- 
siderably less than this. The new engine is now regu- 
larly hauling fast trains between Newcastle and Edin- 
burgh, and has been in service without alteration or 
correction from the time it was first put out. This gives 
evidence of the simplicity of its parts, to obtain which 
is the continual endeavor of Mr. Worsdell in the con- 
struction of his type of engine. The size of the 
cylinders is considerably increased, and being placed 
within the frames it has become necessary to place the 
valve seats outside of the frames. In order that the 
cylinder barrels may have room one is elevated above the 
both, however, working upon the same axle 

Tne cranks on the crank axles are made with 
circular cheeks, which facilitates the construction and in- 


other: 
centre, 


creases the strength, as well as renders possible greater | 


lengths of bearings without necessitating the shrinking 
of iron hoops on to the cheeks. From end to end the 
crank axles are turned up on a lathe and do not require 
the use of planers to finish them. 


Many railroad officers and some mechanics, who are 
not inthe employ of the roads, are looking forward with 
great interest to the trials of the different designs of ma- 
chine snow-plows this winter. In the yard of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul & Kansas City in St. Paul is, awaiting its 
first trial, the great ‘“‘cyclone” snow-plow built by the 
Vulcan Iron Works in Chicago last spring for the Cy- 
clone Steam Snow-Plow Company, and illustrated at the 
time in the Railruad Gazette. The Chicago, St. Paul 
& Kansas City has ordered one of these plows. 
this plow with its ponderous machinery and _ im- 
mense auger intended to break up hard-packed snow- 
banks, and realizing that there are now on the mar- 
ket several varieties of 


Seeing 


| 





| others, but it has never had any severe test. 
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cally different construction, leads one to look forward to 
strong competition in snow-plow tests during the coming 
winter, and it is to be expected that the results of the 
prospective trials will settle to some extent the rela- 
tive values of the different designs for heavy work. 
This is the most ponderous and perhaps the most power- 
ful of all the machine snow-plows yet brought out, and 
of radically different principle and construction from the 
It is where 
its capabilities will be likely to get a thorough trial early 
in the season. 





The Southern Railway & Steamship Association has 
issued a circular giving very full regulations for the col- 
leetion of storage, which are to go into effect Nov. i. 
The paragraph concerning carloads provides for a ‘‘de- 
murrage” charge, the rate being one dollar per day. 
Small shipments are to be charged one cent per 100 Ibs. 
per day, minimum ten cents per package. Carload 
freight not included in the term “ bulk freight ” is to be 
charged tive cents per ton per day. There are provisions 
concerning stopping cars in transit, giving due dispatch 
such rules. 
When owners refuse to pay demurrage bills the roads 
are to refuse to place other loaded cars for them until 
they pay. This provision is similar to one in the form 
of agreement reported by the Time Convention Com- 
mittee, and seems of doubtful legality. Not many bills 
of lading have a provision permitting railroads to hold 
one shipment for charges on another, and where it is 
present it is not always easy to enforce it. Refusing to 
place a bulk car is substantially refusing to deliver 


the goods. ‘The paragraph giving notice « 


f storage 


| charges, which the Southern Association is to insert in 





rotary snow-plows of radi-’ 


bills of lading, binds the carrier to give due notice to the 


The class H engines on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, which our readers will remember are of the 
mogul type, having a two-wheel truck in front, are still 
running with good success, and will probably be the 
standard type of locomotive, both for passenger and 
freight service, on that road. One of the most interesting 
features in connection with this locomotive is the use of 
the radial truck in front. It has been claimed that four- 
wheel trucks are necessary to properly guide locomotives 
and reduce the wear on the front driving tires; but a re- 
cent examination of the driving tires and truck tires on 
one of these engines, that had run over €0,000 miles with- 
out turning, during a period of eight to ten months of 
hard service, shows that the front truck is operating satis. 
factorily as a guide to the engine and as a protection to 
the front driving tires. There are advantages connected 
with the use of a two-wheel truck in front, not the least 
of which is the possibility of removing excessive weight 
from the front end and increasing the weight available 
for adhesion without a corresponding increase in the 
total weight of the locomotive. 








The new class I engine, No. 83, on the Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy is now doing a regular service of 98 
miles and 107 stops per day on two tons of coal, with 
three to four cars. This locomotive is one of the most 
novel designs recently produced in the United States. 
Its wheel base is like that of the class H engine used on 
that road with the two-wheel truck placed in the rear. 
The tank is carried on the extension of the locomotive 
frames, similar to the Forney type. The two-wheel truck 
is not equalized with the drivers, but the six drivers are 
equalized together. It is a large suburban engine de- 
signed with a view to economy in the consumption of 
fuel and the rapid acceleration of heavy suburban trains. 
It has many novelties, among which are the peculiar loca- 
tion of the sand box, a new driver brake gear, and cab 
arrangements of original design. The results of con- 
tinued use of this locomotive will be watched with in- 
terest, because such engines are in continual demand 
for heavy suburban service, and this machine, having a 
minimum weight upon the truck, and thereby a maxi- 
mum percentage of total weight available for adhesion, 
will be attractive, if as successful as it now promises to 
be. 


The Boston & Albany has abandoned its experiment 
in electric train lighting. The trial was on two full 
trains, and has continued for two years and a half. It 
has been instructive and valuable, as an experiment, 
and, therefore, was praiseworthy; but the great expense 
was apparently too heavy a burden. The shutting down 
of the electric lighting systems in New York and the 
consequent inability to have the storage batteries charged 
at that end of the line, together with the occasional fail- 
ure of the lights to burn satisfactorily, finally decided 
the company to discontinue them, at least until some 
more satisfactory and economical method of using them 
is discovered. The trains which have been electrically 
lighted are to be fitted with the Pintsch gas lighting 
system. Wagner cars using the Pintsch system are now 
running to Boston over the Boston & Albany, so that 
this announcement implies, we suppose, the establish- 
ment of a Pintsch plant at Boston, though the New York 
cars can be charged at the New York Central yards in 
New York. 








Those who are interested in dynamometer cars will find 
an illustration of one built for the Western railroads of 
France and exhibited at the Paris Exposition, in Engi- 
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neering, Oct. 4, current volume, pages 388 and 389. The 

Western railroads of France, previous to the construc- 
| tion of this machine, had been using Mr. Stroudley’s, of 
| England, and one from the Eastern system. This new 
| dynamometer car is fitted up in an excellent manner, and 
| contains an apparatus for the analysis of the gases from 
| the smoke box of the locomotive at the time of the 
| tests with the other apparatus, or during a particular 
| run. 


Philadelphia papers report that the Pennsylvania has 
begun work on a new overhead bridge at Thirty-fourth 
| street, West Philadelphia, of which the total cost will 
| be about $115,000, the city to pay $40,000 of this. This 
| location is close to the junction of the New York and the 
| Philadelphia divisions, and it is said that on the com- 
pletion of the bridge one or two street crossings will be 
discontinued and the arrangement of connecting tracks 
materially changed. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Localbahnwesen, Seine Organization und Bedeutung yur 
die Weltwirthschaft Von Friedrich Freiherr von Weichs. 
Leipzig, A. Hartleben, 1889. 8vo., 93 pp. (Secendary 
Railroads ; their Organization and Importance im the 
World’s Economy.) 

This is a little pamphlet of 93 pages, of which 10 are taken 
up with ‘Definition and Classification” and 13 with ‘'The 
Natural Laws of Traffic.” The book mght be readable for 
a German public, delighting in long-winded analysis; but it 
is safe to say that not one American out of one hundred of 
the men directly interested in the subject could, without 
some personal read beyond the 
third page, on which occurs this remarkab'e sentence: 
‘“* With culture also the demand for 
better communication and means of transport, and so 
there arose out of the increasing development of trade and 
general traffic through the hand-in-hand-going extension of 
technical knowledge and the improvement of technical re- 
sources, roads, land and waterways, which penetrated the 
whole country, finally covered the same with a close net 
work, and through diminution of friction and conquest or 
evasion of natural obstacles allowed constantly increasing 
loads to be carried with improved speed and safety.” 

Asasample of the autbor’s development of ‘‘ the Natural 
Laws of Traffic,” his ‘‘Law of the Density of Traffic’ may be 
cited. This is: ‘‘ The transport system of a country must, 
asa whole, according as its parts stand in relation to each 
other, at some time develop the proper density of traffic.”’ 
After laboring with this law for a page and a half, the fol 
lowing mouseis born: ‘* From which it follows that branch 
roads can and should only spring up where production either 
is already found in an advanced condition, or where the con- 
ditions for its existence are undoubtedly present. Infraction 
of this law wiil always be bitterly atoned for.” 


inducement, be got to 


increasing grew 


Herr v. Weichs states a more or less well-known law in 
saying that ‘‘ the tendency of improved communications is to 
raise prices and wages where they are below the average and 
depress them where they are too high. This comes through 
the better market afforded for the low-priced goods and 
their competition with those of high price.” The same reason- 
ing applies to labor. 

When we get down into tke practical bearings of the sub- 
ject, one of the first theorems that Herr Weichs lays down is 
that when the traffic on a branch goes toward one or the 
otber end of the main line in greater proportion, the branch 
should incline from the right angle to the main line, toward 
the terminus drawing or giving the heavier traffic. Under ac 
tual topographical conditions it dces not seem likely to largely 
affect the railroad location of the future. We should note the 
author’s extension of this fine theory to a branch with traffic 
only tcward ove terminus of the main road, which he says 
would call for the building of a parallel road instead of a 
branch. This is certainly the reductio ad absurdum of bis 
theory. Imugine a railroad company building a paralle| 
line of a couple of bundred miles to carry the traffic of a 
town, say, 20 miles off its main line because the town had no 
trade except with one of its termini. 

In these days of the wane of the narrow-gauge system a 
man seems antiquated indeed who attempts, as does the 
author, to controvert the arguments of the celebrated rail 
road economist Weber against this Jovah’s gourd in the his- 
tory of railroads. On page 48 is found the following 
formula. The postulate is that the narrow gauge will be 
more profitable when ‘‘the excess of cost of narrow-gauge 
rolling stock the relative transhipment cost + by the 
length of the narrow-gauge location is less than the differ- 
ence of the construction cost of the two systems + the differ- 
ence of the useful load on each + by the length of the stand 
ard-gauge location.” This formula reminds one of a story 
told of an ambitious young railroader in the West to whom 
the following question was propounded by some waggish 
office mutes: *‘ What relation does the diameter of a loco- 
motive driving wheel bear to the length of stroke.” This 
question proving too heavy for his technical knowledge h¢ 
passed it on to the master mechanic of the division, a jocose 
Yankee mechanic, and received the following reply: ‘About 
the same relation that the size of a dog bears to the length 
of his tail.” 

In discussing the subject of tariffs, the author touches upon 
one print to which but little attention has been given ip this 
couvtry, though a practical consideration. This is the ‘‘vir 
tual length” of a railroad as compared with its actual length. 
Engineers have given this matter much attention in com- 
paring the relative advantage of two or more possible loca _ 
| tions, but, when tariffs are made, the inequalities of the line, 
| which are a very important element of the cost of hauling, 





‘are often disregarded, When other considerations do not 
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govern (as they generally do), they are made proportional to 
the horizontal haul plus an aliowance for terminal expenses. 
A juster method would be to have the lengths between stations, 
as made up of horizontal distance and rise and fall, reduced 
to equivalent horizontal distances, which would in most cases 
be different in opposite directions of the traffic. 

Herr Weichs quotes the German economist List to the 
effect that the first duty of a nation is to develop its own re- 
sources, but observes that this development cannot be ob- 
tained by protective or even by prohibitive duties, which 
must tend to the advantage, if not of individuals, at least of 
certain classes of the population. The true method of de- 
velopment lies in the fullest extension of the traffic facilities 
of the country. He quotes Neumann Spallart to show that 
the idea of the independence of a country of its neighbors 
and even of its remotest artipodal contemporaries, so to 
speak, isa relic of the midd.e ages and entirely foreign to 
the spirit of this century. 

The undiminished importance of waterways in Europe as 
traflic factors is shown by the following facts quoted by 
Herr Weichs : 

The traffic on the Rbine was in 


Tons. 
Bs age dudenscescacessvescnant Nessnen 00. SERRE 5,663,290 
BRS cninxatwe, acini eaearabere Sika k eaeiaein 9,276,009 
RE os cenaakhss cca viauseeeaneanenkeaaeneanieweatee 14,470,492 

Ono the Neckar in 

Tons. 
MURS cab 2S sn 0e0.0539 <caecbumene ber uh ies oan ebe caus 107,913 
PP cassaesi panes. scdteae Mebiaiees ty cen eeneuseons 348,297 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 





Evans & Howard, manufacturers of locomotive fire 
brick, gas retorts and sewer pipe, have issued a catalogue 
describing their different articles of manufacture, among 
which is a description of locomotive arch tiles made by 
them, and a method for supporting the same. This com- 
pany is furnishing tire bricks to the principal railroads 
in the vicinity of St. Louis and other roads in the West. 


The Fires Improvement Company, 31 York Chambers, 
Toronto, have issued a pamphlet on perfect combustion. 
This pamphlet describes the construction and use of their 
devices for reducing smoke and increasing the economy 
of fuel consumption. 

Remington & Henthorne, Mechanical and Consulting 
Engineers, agents for KE, P. Allis & Co. in the East, at 
Providence, R. 1., have issued a pamphlet describing one 
of the most modern steam engine plants in the United 
States. ‘They are erecting a new electric light station 
for the Narragansett Electric Co. in Providence. The 
engines to be nsed are triple expansion engines of the 
Corliss type, manufactured by E. P. Allis & Co., Milwau- 
kee. Engineers in general will find the pamphlet very 
interesting, as it describes some of the novel methods of 
construction and improvements in the location of such 
machinery generally. The pamphlet consists of 15 pages, 
containing cuts of the buildings, boilers, plans and loca- 
tions of the machinery, as well as details of many of the 
new devices. The offices of the firm are at 146 Westmin- 
ster street, Providence, R. I. 


The Lunkenheimer Brass Manufacturing Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, O., has just issued a new and novel circular for 
advertising its specialties. The object is to stimulate a 
demand for the goods and to quote prices, meantime 
keeping a record of the same without the necessity for 
the usual correspondence. The circular is small and 
neatly printed, with cuts of the different specialties 
attached to one end, and perforated so that they can be 
quickly removed, filled in with copying ink, copied in a 
copying press, and mailed to get the desired prices with- 
out an extended description. Errors are in this manner 
rendered almost impossible. The idea is a novel one, 
and the circular will undoubtedly prove a great con- 
venience to purchasers. 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 





State railroads are making progress in Russia. In 1883 
the government owned about 1,000 miles; now it has 3,400, 
and more are to be taken directly. 





Prussia, considered to be quite fully provided with rail- 
roads, has 923 towns of 2,000 inhabitants or more not 
situated on any railroad. 

The city of Buda-Pesth proposes to have tbe house swecp- 
ings carried by rail and dumped some miles distant. It will 
furnish 18 carloads of sweepings daily, and offers to pay $3 
a carload for hauling them. 





In the year 1888, on the railroads of the German Empire, 
having 25,318 miles ot road and 7,263 miles of double track, 
4,577 tires broke, 3,492 of them in the winter months. By 
these failures of tires, 26 derailments and 268 delays of 
trains were caused. The distance run by tires in the year 
was 7,027,692,970 mules, so that 1,535,436 miles were run 
to one breakage. 





One day last August there was a race at Berlin between a 
balloon and a railroad train. Scarcely had the train left the 
Stettin station on the line to Stralsund when directly over 
it, about 2,500 ft. above the earth, oe of the military bal- 
loons came flying, as if driven by a strong wind, in the same 
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direction with the train. After some m les running the 
train was a little ahead, but then the balloon (probably being 
bampered by vo time-table) let itself out, drove past the 
train, and im a short time was out of sight of the astonished 
passengers After two hours’ running the train stopped at a 
station which the balloon bad passed half an hour before. 





In the Paris Exposition the Orleans Railroad shows a table 
giving the number of cars, and their gross weight, of which its 
through passenger trains bave been composed at different 
dates, as fo lows: 

1840. 1854. 1867. 1878. 1889. 

14 24 24 24 9 
Weight of cars, tons............ 99 204 231 248 312 

Thus the cars, which at first weighed about seven tons 
each, have grown heavier and heavier, and since 1878 bave 
more than trebled in weight, chiefly due to the recent iotro- 
duction of very long cars on trucks, having a very large 
seating capacity. These, however, are not yet general in the 
through trains. 





A Russian writer, arguing for the general introduction of 
grain elevators in that country, describes the present method 
of handling and the losses caused thereby. On the farm, 
he says, a hired laborer carelessly shovels the grein into 
bags and hauls them to the station or river landing, where he 
throws them down wherever he can get rid of them quick- 
est. Then comes tbe porter with his iron hook, sticks it 
into the bag and hoists it upon the car or drags 1t into the 
boat. When the cargo reaches its destination it suffers a 
similar treatment, and more holes are made in the bags. This 
writer estimates that at the Baltic ports, Libau and Riga, 1 
per cent, of the grain is spilled; and at O lessa and Rostov 
trom 3 to 6 per cent., and on tae average of ali grain trans- 
ported as much as 2 per cent., or say 12,000,000 bushels in 
all, worth $5,000,000; and be estimates the yearly cost of 
bags at half that sum—ergo: elevators. Perhaps we may 
regard it as an answer to this publication that the construc- 
tion of ten elevators has been ordered on the chief railroad 
of southwestern Russia, one of them in Odessa, 





TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Brooks Locomotive Works are to build for the 
Montgomery, Tuscaloosa & Memphis road, seven 8- 
wheel locomotives, at $8,500 each, and eight ten-wheel 
locomotives, at $9,500 each. The engines will be operated 
under a lease held by the New York Equipment Co., that 
company advancing the purchase price. 

The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe has just received two 
new Baldwin locomotives for handling heavy business on 
the south end of the line. 





Car Notes, 


The Lebanon Manufacturing Co., of Lebanon, Pa., is 
building 200 gondola cars for the Huntington & Broad 
Top road. 

The Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville is soon to 
place an order for 400 freight cars. 

The Ohio Falls Car & Mfg. Co., of Jeffersonville, Ind., 
is employing 875 men, and the works are running day 
and night to complete orders. 

The Pullman Car Co. is building 200 refrigerator cars 
for the Merchants’ Dispatch, and the same number for 
the American Refrigerator Co. 

The Central of New Jersey has recently added 25 new 
passenger engines to its equipment. 

In addition to the order for 200 stock cars which the 
Pennsylvania Co. recently placed with the Mis- 
souri Car & Foundry Co., of St. Louis, it has ordered 200 
box cars of that firm, and also placed an order for 100 
gondola cars with the United States Rolling Stock Co. 
All the cars are to be equipped with air brakes and 
M. C. B. couplers. This makes 3,900 freight cars con- 
tracted for by the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh 
this season, instead of the 2,000 originally intended. 

The Pittsburgh & Western has ordered 900 coal cars 
of the Indianapolis Car Works and 60 of Pennock Bros., 
Minerva, O., and will soon let 500 box cars. 

The Indianapolis Car & Mfg. Co. has been awarded 
the contract to build 300 platform cars of 60,000 Ibs. 
capacity for the Ohio & Mississippi. 

The Lake Shore has let contracts for 1,400 box cars— 
700 to the Peninsular works, 400 to Barney & Smith, 200 
to the Indianapolis Car Co., and 100 to the Buffalo Car 
Co. The same road will soon place contracts for 1,000 
coal cars and 500 box cars. 


The following roads are in the market for box cars: 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Toledo & Ohio Central 
and the Chicago & Northwestern. 


The Montgomery, Tuskaloosa & Memphis road has 
leased from the New York Equipment Co. the follow- 
ing rolling stock: Eight first-class passenger coaches, 
at $4,500 each; six second-class passenger coaches at 
$4,000 each; five baggage, mail and express cars, at $3,100 
each; five cabooses, at $900; 200 platform cars, at $325 
each ; 150 box cars, at $440 each; 100 gondolas, at S500 
each. The total value of the property contracted for is 
$381,500. The passenger cars are to be built by the 
United States Rolling Stock Co. at its Hegewisch 
shops, and the freight cars will be built at the Anniston 
and Decatur shops. The company is to pay 15 per 
cent. on delivery, and execute lease warrants for the 
balance due, divided into three payments, falling due 
in six, twelve and eighteen months. 


Bridge Notes. 


Proposals are wanted until Nov. 11 for erecting five 
bridges in Gage County, Neb., by the board of super- 
visors at Beatrice. 


Proposals are wanted by the city authorities until Nov. 
11 for constructing a bridge across ‘Beaver Island at 
Fourth street, Clinton, Ia. 

The Newport News & Mississippi Valley Co. will build 
an iron bridge 175 ft. long and 37 ft. wide over its tracks 
at Fifteenth street, Covington, Ky. 

Twelve bids were received for the construction of two 
iron bridges over the Bosque River, in Bosque County, 
Tex., at Iredelland Valley Millis. The contract was 
awarded to the lowest bidder, Milwaukee Bridge & Iron 
Works, for $11,990. 








It is proposed to build a bridge to connect the turnpike 
roads of Atlanta and Cape May counties, near Somers 
Point, N. J. It will cost about $40,000. 

The board of supervisors of Fresno County, Cal., have 
ordered an election on Nov. 30 to determine whether the 
county shall issue bonds to the amount of $100,000 for 
building highway bridges. 

The Fayette & Allenport Bridge Co. has been organ- 
ized by Thomas R. Hutchinson and others to build a 
bridge across the Monongahela river, from Union street, 
Fayette City, to James street, Allenport, Washington 
County, Pa. 

It is proposed to build an iron bridge across the river 
at Munfordville, Ky. 


The highway bridge across the Cumberland River at 
Pineville, Ky., which is to be built by the county at an 
expense of $10,000, will have a span of 300 ft. from centre 
to centre of abutment, and a roadway of 16 ft. in the 
clear, to support a moving load of 12,800 Ibs. per lineal 
foot. Bids will close Dec. 2. 

The Knoxville & Northeastern proposes to build a rail- 
road and highway bridge over the French Broad River 
at Dandridge, Tenn. 

The selectmen of Cornwall, Vt., have let the contract 
to the Vermont Construction Co., of St. Albans, to build 
an iron bridge on the road from Middlebury to Bridge- 
port, in place of a wooden structure erected 32 years 
ago. 

The Harrisburg Terminal Co. has requested permission 
of thecity of Harrisburg, Pa., to build abridge over the 
Susquehanna River at that point in furtherance of the 
plan to get a Western outlet for the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing. It is the intention to build an iron viaduct from the 
river to connect with the Philadelphia & Reading, a dis- 
tance of about one-fourth of a mile, crossing the Pennsyl- 
vania tracks and the canal. On the other side of the 
river the bridge will connect with the Harrisburg & 
Potomac. 

The trustees of Milford, Conn., have voted to erect a 
new bridge over the Wopowage River at North street. 

The board of supervisors of Lauderdale County, Miss., 
will probably erect bridges over Gaddis and Oktibboha 
creeks. 

The Columbus, Lima & Milwaukee will soon let the 
contract for erecting an iron and steel bridge over the 
Scioto River at Dublin, O. 

Bridges are proposed at Davenport, Ia., over the Sugar 
River, at Fairmount, N. H.; Worcester, Mass.; Green 
Bay, Wis. 

The construction of the Chandrere Bridge over the 
Ottawa River, between Ottawa and Hull, which has 
been built by the government, has been completed, and 
the bridge opened for traffic. Last season Parliament 
voted $35,000 for the construction of a carriage and foot 
passenger street bridge at this point, Rousseau & Mal- 
tren, of Montreal, receiving the contract. The dimen- 
sions are as follows: Extreme length, 236 ft.; width, 45 
ft.; height from floor to beams, 34 ft. over all; height 
from water level to floor, 40 ft.; weight of structure, in- 
cluding floor, 400 tons. It is built of Belgian steel sup- 
plied by Thomas Robertson & Co., Montreal. The 
stringers weigh 5,000 lbs. each, a portion of the steel 
being lin. in thickness. ‘The roadway is 30 ft. wide in 
the clear, with sidewalks 5 ft. 6 in. wide on either side. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


Merchant & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has closed a con- 
tract with the United States government to furnish the 
mints 100,000 Ibs. of copper blanks for making one-cent 
pieces, and 50,000 Ibs. of nickel blanks for coining five- 
cent pieces. 

The Ingersoll-Sergeant Rock Drill Co., of New York, 
has been awarded the first prize, a gold medal, for its 
exhibit at the Paris Exposition. 

The business of manufacturing steel fittings for air- 
brake equipment on passenger coaches and locomotives 
has grown to be a large one, and is the especial business 
of Messrs. Stanley G. Flagg & Co., of Philadelphia. They 
are supplying the principal railroads, and are the makers 
of the Keystone soft-metal, conical-seat union for loco- 
motives. 

The Springfield Glue & Emery Wheel Co., of Spring- 
field, ng is to be reorganized, and the works and 
office are to be moved to Bridgeport, Conn. The new 
corporation will be styled the Springfield Emery Wheel 
Co. 

Several cars of the Missouri Pacific have been 
equipped with the Keystone M. C. B. coupler, and ser- 
vice tests are being made. 


The American Well Works Co., of Aurora, Ill, has 
just completed drilling a number of wells in Texas for 
the Texas Pacific and Southern Pacific roads. The 
company has finished at Galveston a 15-in. well for the 
city, finding water at a depth of 1,000 ft. It is now 
drilling at Corpus Christi, a 15-in. well, having reached 
1,500 ft. and still sinking. 


It is stated that the Phcenix Iron Works is preparing 
to oe up a Bessemer plant for the manufacture of rails 
and structural shapes. This will be an addition to the 
open hearth plant which the company has now in opera- 
tion. 

The city of Ottawa, Ont., will receive bids until Nov. 
14, for 6,300 ft. of 40-in. cast steel pipe for waterworks., 
The estimates are to be made on_ cast steel boiler plate 
pipe, riveted with 70 flexible and 56 flanged joints. The 
first delivery is to be made Jan. 20, and continue at the 
rate of 100 ft. a day thereafter. 


Carnegie, Phipps & Co. have contracted with the Thom- 
son-Houston Electric Co. for two 35-light 2,000 c. p. are 
light dynamos, to be placed in the Homestead mill. 


During the past few weeks the Thomson-Houston 
Electric Co., of Boston, has completed the electrical 
equipment of a number of street railroads on which the 
electric cars are now in daily operation. Among them 
are roads at Kansas City, Mo.; Omaha, Neb.; Peoria, IIl.; 
Decatur, Dl., and Quincy, Mass. Seven roads, with a 
mileage of 44 miles, have been equipped with 68 cars; the 
line at Omaha, 10 miles long, being furnished with 26 
cars. The company has also closed contracts for roads 
at the following cities: Albany, N. Y.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Kearney, Neb.; Macon, Ga.; Toronto, Ont.; two jines at 
St. Paul, Minn., and one at St. Louis, Mo. These eight 
roads will have 114 miles of track, and will be equipped 
with 116 cars. The St. Paul City line will be 51 miles 
long, and the St. Paul & ——— line, 20 miles long. 
The Albany City road, 14 miles iong, will have 32 cars, 
and the Union Depot railroad, at St. Louis, will have 30 
cars on 10 miles of road. A contract has been recently 
closed for a line at San Jose, Cal., which is the first 
Thomson-Houston road in the state. As one electric 
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road has already failed in that city, 
was made before placing the contract with the Thom- 
son-Houston Electrie Co. 


Sales for October of the W estinghouse ae Co. 





} 
careful investigation | use the ship chiefly in the transportation of iron ore from 


Escanaba, It will be ready for next season’s business. 


A New Automatic Biock System. 








up to Oct. 21, include 30 engines of 935 P. of the | An automatic block system designed especially for use 
Junior type, 16 engines of 615 H. P. of the Standard | on single track roads has been invented hy D. Will- 
type, 50 engines of 2,510 H. P. of the (¢ vompound type, a} iams and J. S. Lacock, of Pittsburgh, and is now in use 


total of 76 engines, aggregating 4,090 H. 


P. Among the 
prominent buyers were the following: 


Otis Tron & Steel 





Co., Cleveland, O.; G. H. Nichols & Co., New York, N 

pe Allegheny County Light Co., Allegheny City, Pa.; | 
Albion Electric Light Co., Albion, N. Y.; Missouri Elee- 
tric Light & Power Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Philadelphia & 


Girolamo ‘Tad- 
penhas gen, Den- 
tiver Railroad, | 
Westinghouse | 


Reading Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: “ 
dei, Rome, Italy; Koei roed & Hi vuberg, Co 
mark: New York Central & Hudson 

New York, N. Y. The total sales of 
engines for August and September, 1889, have been: 59 en- | 
gines of the compound type, aggregating ! 5,975 H. P.; 58 
engines of the standard type, aggregating 2,180 H. P.; 45 
engines of the junior type, aggregating 2,115 H. P., a} 
total of 162 engines, aggregating 9,370 H. P. Among the | 
orders for the compound engines were the York Manu- 


facturing Co., of Saco, Me., for 150 H. P.; the Sawye 

Man i lec tric Co., of New Y ork, for one engine of 125 
H. P., and two of 150 H. P.; second order of the Pitts- | 
burgh Locomotive Works, 125 H. P.; third order of the | 
Omaha & Grant Smelting Co., 55 P. Amony the} 
orders for standard engines were the Ducker Portable | 
House Co., Lyndhurst, N. J, 60 H. P.; the Reliance Steel 











Casting Co. , Pittsburgh, 5 H. P.; the Hoopes & Town- 
send Co., of Philade Iphi 1,25 HP; forty-first order of 
the Lawrence Machine Shop, Lawrence, Mass., 15 H. P. 
Among the orders for Junior engines have bee n the} 
Jackson Machine Co., of Harrisburg, Pa., for 25 H, P.; | 
third order of the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Berlin, 


Conn., 25 H. P.; Nova Scotia Steel Works, New Glasgow, 
N.S., 15 H. P. 


i ” 
Iron and Sice}, 

The Wheeler Iron Co. has purchased the furnace of the 

Henderson [ron Co, at Sharpsburg, Pa. 

Howe, Brown & Co., limited, of Pittsburgh, 
increase their capacity for manufacturing 
erection of a 20-ton open-hearth furnace. 

At the AHeghany Bessemer Steel Works, at Duquesne, | 
Pa., the production last week was 3,145 tons. Work has 
been begun on a large order of 7U-lb. rails for the Penn- 
sylvania, and the output for some weeks will be quite 


Pa., will | 
“steel by the | 


large. 

cones) Witherow, of Pittsburgh, has the contract 
for built ti: ie ft nace plants at Buena Vista and Graham, 
Va., for the Virginia Steel Co. 

The firm of Jennings, Beale & Co., Limited, operating 
the West Penn Steel Works, at ye: Pa., has | 
been dissolved by mutual consent, B. 'T. Jennings having 
purchased the interest of G. Beale. The works in- 


clude an open-hearth furnace — finishing department. 
‘Lhe tirst completed blast furnace of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., at its new works at Sparrow’s Point, Md., v 


vas 


lighted Oct. 23. When in full operation the furnace 
will require about 500 tons of ore, 500 tons of coke aud 
150 tons of limestone per day, and the product will be 
about 250 tons of pig iron per day and about 350 tous of 


waste slag. 
of erection. 
Riter & Conley, of 


‘Three companion furnaces are now in course 


Pittsburgh, have received the 


( 








tract for erection of _— new blast furnaces for the 
senenhe la Furnace Co., of McKeesport, Pa. The fouwnda- 
tions are about ¢ sie ‘ted and work will be commenced 


at once. Riter & Conley are also building the two new 
blast furnaces for Carnegie Bros. & Co., Limited, at | 
Braddock, Pa. | 

Secretary. Tracy has not yet acted on the report of | * 
Commodore Sicard upon the Thurlow steel cast gun. | 


This gun was tried about eight months ago, and sack 
fully stood the regulation 12-round test. The star ize, 
when applied, showed that the gin had expanded some- 
what, and upon this report ( ‘ommodore Sicard made an 
indorsement favoring its rejection. The owners of the | 
gun have asked an “early decision, and the matter will | 
pl ‘obably be decided this week. The impression is that | 
the gun will be accepted, conditionally, for experimental! 
purposes, 

The proprietors of the’ rolling mills in and about 
Youngstown, O., are preparing plans for the erection of 


rial 





| 
al 


a large steel plant, each establishment to take po ortions 
of stock in a company to be organized to build ar nd 
operate the steel works. ‘The Mahoning Valley Iron Co., 


MceCur ly 
form the 


Cartwright, 
and Goes will 


the Youngstown Rolling Mill Co., 
& Co., the Andrews Bros. Co. 
company. 

The work of refitting the Indianapolis rolling 


for the use of the newly organized Premier Steel Co., will 





be begun in a few weeks, and it is expected to ha ii 
ready for operation Jan. 

The erection of extensive malleable iron works at 
Walkerville, Ont., near Windsor, wili probably be com- 


menced immediatety. When in operation the works will 
give employment to about 400 hands. 

It is stated that the great Norway [Tron Work: 
South Boston, which were sold rec cently to a syndicate 
will soon be removed to either Peoria or Reed City, Il., 
or Des Moines, la. 

The Rail Market, 

-The purchase of an additional 10,000 tons by 
ew Y ork Central & — River road and ot 5,001 
by the New York, Lake Erie & Western are the 
only sales reported in the E ast, but some heavy bu 
ness is in sight. The 5 omy of rails up to Oct. 1 we 
919,874 gross tons, including only heavy rails and ma 
the shipments of the Alle »wheny Bessemer Steel Co. Qu: 
tations in the East are nominally $32, at Chicago 5 
and at Pittsburgh $33@534 cash, at mill. 

Old Rails.—tn the East 


oi 


Steel Rails, 
the N 
tons 


) 








si- | 
j and civil 





experimentally on the track of the Pittsburgh & We 
ern in Allegheny City. Semaphore signals, actuated ~ 


block sections are made by line wire either on poles or 
underground, but are so arranged that a train entering 



























oft Pennsy!vania, 
nder authority of act of May 8, 1889, Governor Beaver, 
of Pennsylvania, on Oct. 9appointed the following-named 


persons to be commissioners to make inquiry as to the 
feasibility of constructing and operating a ship canal to 
connect the waters of Lake Erie with the upper Ohio 
River, and, incase the project be adjudged reasonable, to 
survey and locate a route for such canal, and to make 
| estimate of cost of construction, the commission to re- 
port to the General Assembly of Pennsylvania at the ses- 


















sion to commence on the first ‘Tuesday of January, 1891, 
viz.: John Wood and Reuben Miller, Jr., of Pitts 
burgh: W.S. Shallenberger, of Rochester, Pa.; John M. 
Goodwin, of Sharpsville, Pa., and Eben Brewer, of Erie, 
Pa. Mr. Wood is head of the firm of John A. Wood & 
Son, coal miners and shippers by the Ohio River. Mr. 
| Miller is of Miller, Metcalf & Parkins, Cres Steel 
Works, and isa member of the Johnstown lood Re- 
lief” Comi nittee. Mr. Shallenberger is vell-known 
ex-Congress me a8 the Southwestern of Penn- 
Ivan Mr. ddwin is a civil engineer, some 12 
caaee seabianl at "Eoaenaville. and well known by name 
»ourreaders. Mr. Brewer is proprietor of the Lrie 
Dispatch, a graduate of Dartmouth College, and was one 
of the secretaries of the American Conimission at 
Vi i873. Mr. Miller havingasked to be excused 
fi ity on this commission on account of his close 
oct tion by the aflairs of the Flood Relief ¢ ee, 










Governor Beaver, on Oct, 24, appointed, inst« 

Miller, Thomas P. Roberts, of Pittsburgh. s 
is Chief Engineer of the Monongahela Navi 

| and, under his father, the late W. Milnoi 

tc r some time engaged on the state canal i 


Penn sylvania 





The commissioners assembled Oct. 24 at Pitt rh, 
where they were met by Governor Beaver. 
The commissioners elected officers as follows: P i- 
{dent John \. Wood; Treasurer, W. S. Shallenberger; 
Secretary, Eben Brewer. Any surveys and enginecring 


mill, | 


| the commission adjourned its session, subject to cal 





op ‘ations found necessary w ill be directed by . Good 
win and Mr. Roberts. After a quite thor ough consid- 
ration of the ground to be covered by its inves tions 





of 
its president. At the next meeting, to be had at an 
early day, the commission will arrange a plan of opera- 








tions, in which a careful inquiry regarding avaiiabl 
water supply will, ] resumed ly, appear as the first move 
to be made, 
Interlocking and Signaling. 

A party of railroad men and engineers was on Tuesday 
evening taken by the National Switch & Signa! Co. to 
see the Koyle semaphore and other apparatus recently 
put in service at the Kensington crossing of the (linois 

Central and the Chicago & Eastern Hlinois There were 
in the party some 20 representatives of the ads ter- 
minating in ( my ago, representatives of the Retiree / 
Guzerte and othe journals and a number of. mechanical 





engineers. The apparatus shown _— ided the 
Koyle illu minated semaphore, the Palmer torpedo ma- 
chine and Reif’s detector bar. An opportunity was also 


given to see Mr. Isham Randolph’s interlocking 
1 facing point lock. The illuminated 
brilliantiy distinct at two miles 


signals 
semaphore 
rnable 





a ¢ 
an was 
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electricity, are erected on both sides of the track, one | 
set being for trains in one direction and the other for 
| use in running the opposite way. A battery is carried 
on the engine and the current is conducted to the signals 
through contact pieces laid upon the sleepers at the end 
of each block. The connections from end to end of 


a block will not only set the signal behind it at danger, 
but will also throw to danger the signal on the other 
side of the track at the further end of the section, thus 
protecting itself against butting collisions as well as 
l|against rear. The distinctive feature of this system is 
the employment of polarized relays, by which but one | 
wire is necessary for each set of signals, the equipment 
for asingle track line with signals on both sides thus 
requiring only two wires over any part of the road. 
Notes on the Central of Georgia. 
An interview in the Birmingham Ayge-Herald with 
President IX. P. Alexander says that the business of the 
Central and its branches is very heavy. ‘he road had 
1,000 cars delivered between June 1 and Oct. 1, but in the 
| last few days it has ‘wel found necessary to secure 500 
|} more, which have been rented for five years. Contracts 
have aiready been let to build 1,000 ears. The shops have 
not be able todoa great deal more than to keep up 
repairs, although there are 200 flat cars under construc- 
|} tion in the shops. Two hundred of the cars purchased 
and rented are flat cars, 200 ventilated fruit cars, 
and 100 coal cars. Since the beginning of the year 
| the road has bought 10 locomotives, but the power is still 
inadequate todo the work, and another contract has 
been made for 10 freight and three shifting engines, 
which are to be delivered within the next 30 day The 
aud is also contracti for 12 passenger and a number 
of b: a wl expr irs. 
S t pound are being laid between Pooler 
and iden, and there ison hand and to arrive 20 miles of 
his size, to take the place of the 56 Ib. rails from Savan- 
nah northward, The 56-ib, rails, which the heavier rails 
are displac ill be pet down in place of the iron rails 
on branch roads, 
Lake Erie & Ohio River Ship Canal Commission 


} trains of all the 
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RAILROAD LAW—NOTES OF DECISIONS. 
Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads, 
A statuie of Gec! 
read companies org 





1S€8, confers upon rail- 
it power “to acquire, by 


ria, passed lu 
ranized under 


urcbase or gift, ls inds in the vie inity of said road, or thr« ugh 
| which the same may pass * such as may be granted 
to and in the construction of said rcad.” oe March 8, 1876 
(Code 1286, § 1583), provides, in relation to the consolida- 


tion of railresd companies, that the consolidated corporation 
** sball possess all the rights, powers and franchises cc nferred 
upon said two or more corporations.” The Supreme Court 
decides that in order to give a ccnsolidated corporation 
power to acquire and hold lands granted in aid of the con 
struction of the road, tbe lines of the constituent cor- 
poration must bear such relation to cach other or to the gen- 
eral enlerprise, that, when ccimpleted, they may admit of 
the passage of trains over two or more of such lines continu- 
ously. without break or interruption, as provided by 
1583. ! 

The Supreme Court of Llinoisrules that the decision of the 
Board of Fqualization as to the value of railroad property 
for the purpose of taxation jucicial and can be 
attacked tor fraud or want of jurisdiction only. Where the 
assessment of the 


3 


quasi 





tracks of a terminal raiircad in East Sr. 

Louis at $34,000 per mile is alleged to be fraudulent, be- 
cause otber railroad tracks lccated there are assessed only at 
500 to 88,500 per mile, tue court will take judicial notice 
that most of sucn railroads are long lines, extending con- 
siderable distances through the state; that the number of 
trains and bulk of traftic passing over them daily are com- 
paratively limited; and that the assessed valuation per mile 


placed upon them, respectively, is the average 
whole of the lines of such several roads. 
of track of tbe terminal road, all 
of East St. Louis, including a relay depot, and the net- 
work of tracks connected with it. The road was 
used for transferring to and from the city of St. Louis the 
railroads entering East St. Louis, and for 
transferring cars from all the roads entering St. Louis from 
East St. Louis. The Supreme Court holds that, considering 
the greater amount of business done on the tracks of the ter- 
minal company, the difference in the rates of assessment per 
mile of track was not grouud for inferring frand, or just 
groun: of complaint on the part of the terminal company. 
The fact that the pro erty was assessed at $418,484, while 
it was assessed at $234,192 only the year before, does not 
establish fraud. W “he ‘re the property cost bet ween $250,000 


value of the 
There were 12 miles 
within the limits 


and $300,000 seven vears previously, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that it was actually worth $415 48tat the time 
of the assessment, especially where there is no attempt to 


show the contrary. 

In [iinois the Supreme Court bolds that the statute requir- 
ing signals at crossings applies to the Illinois Central, al- 
though the charter of that road defines its duties as to signals 
differentiy.* 

The Supreme Court of Texas holds that a pamphlet con- 
taining the names of discharged employés of a railroad com- 
pany, with reasons for their discharge, and placed by the 
railroad company in the hands of persons whcsc duty it is to 
employ servants on behalf of the company, is a privileged 
commubpication, 

Where the persons supplying the information on which 
such a publication is made are wortby of credit, there is no 
evidence that it was ever placed in the hands of persons 
other than theemployés of the company, aud plaintiff, whose 


name appeared in the pamphlet, was a stranger to the officer 
making the publication, there is no evidence from which 
actual malice can be inferred.’ 
Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 

The Supreme Court of California bolds that under the 
state code a private individual may cause lard to be con- 


demped for a railroad 
In New Jersey the Supreme Court rules that until what is 








just compensation has been ascertained in the manner di- 
rected by law, and the condemnation money paid, either 
actually or constructively, it isnot within the power of the 
legislature to dispossess the landowner aud put another per 
son in possession of bis land.‘ 

in Kansas the Supreme Court holds that a settler on pub 
lic lands, who has made a valid homestead entry, and is in 
possession perfecting his title, is entitled to full value for all 
injury done to bis possession, where a part of such home 
stead bas been condemned for right of way fora raiiroad, 
and the measure of his damage differs oniy in degree from 
that sustained by one for the same cause who bas a perfect 


title. ? 

in Indiana the Supreme Court decid-s that one who has 
taken no steps to prevent a railroad from taking a portion 
of his lot until its tracks over it are ed, and its road 
in operation, cannct maintain ejectiuent nor enjoin the com- 
pany, but is confined to his suit for damages. * 

iu Lowa, the plaintiff's mare was in his field, 
which defendant’s unfenced railroad passed, and was found 
in the morning with a hind leg broken and one fore Jeg and 
her head bruised. The plaint ff contended that sbe was in 


complet 


through 


jured by a train, while defendant alleged that the injury re 
sulted from falling into a cattle-guarc. The injury itseit 
was more consistent with the former theory, ‘There was 
snow on the ground, and sbe was tracked to a point about 





opposite, and 6 ft. from the where she 
seemed to have lair on the ground, 
covered between that point and 
slightly elevated above the ground. Plaintiff testiiied that 
he saw her tracks between the ra'is some distance back of 
and leading to the guard, but there were other horses in the 
field by which tae tracks might have been made, For some 
distance back of the guard tufts of ber hair were found on the 
rails, and also on the guard itself, but no other evidences of 
avy struggle at the guard were observed. The engineer and 
fireman of a train that passed in the night testified that no 
horse was struck or frightened by their traiv, The Su- 
premne Court rules that the evidence sustained a verdict for 
— ’ 

An Indiana statute authorizes perscns owning land separ: 
at ed by arailroad to maintain ‘* wagon and drive ways 
across the railroad, and requires them to maintain substan- 


end of a cattle-guard, 
but no tracks were dis 
the track, which was 








the market is quiet, smal ! won and plainly dises ‘| tial gates, and keep them locked when not in use The act 
sales being made at $24.50 to $25.. In Chicago old iron | at Entec: It showed a brilliant red beam at danger and | exempts the railroad company frcm lisbility for animals 
rails sell at $25.50 and old steel nae Mh at $19.50. No busi-| @ white bea sy at safety. Ab who saw the operation of | killed or injured on the track, “if such animal entered upon 
ness has been done at Pittsburgh, quotations continuing the various devices were much pleased. the track * %* through such gates,” unless the accident 
at $26.75 to $27 for old iron rails. = cod Cate ' is caused by the negligence of the railroad company or its 
Track Fastenings.—Quotations are $2.15 to $2.25, deliv | fhe Wear of Cables. employés. The Supreme Court lx lds that a company is not 
ered, for spikes and $2 to $2.15 for angle bars. \ cabie recently removed from a California cable road, | liable, if no negligence on its part is shown, for avimals killed 
¥ om after a run of 20 months, was thinned down | in. Origin- | or injured which entared upon the track at suc h a private 
Steel Ties. | ally it was 1} in. in diameter, and wei ighed 44, 604 Ibs., its | cro ssing, at which was no gate, cattle-guard, or any obsta- 
A carload of steel ties has been shipped to the Chicago} le h being 17,513 ft. During its life it ran 19 hoursa | cle.10 
& Western Indiana Railroad Co. from the Homestead | | day at a speed of seven miles an hour, its total mi re In Kansas the Supreme Court rules that under the Kansas 
Works of Carnegie, Phipps & Co, | before removal being, therefore, 79,800. The cabie | railroad stcck law the fact that the stock was kulled at a high- 
composed of six strands of steel wire cables, e: mo way crossing will not defeat recovery, where it appears that 
A Large Steel Steamboat for the Lakes. | tainin 19 wires, varying from 6 to 8 W. G bias d | the stock escaped from the pasture thro wuzh the failure of tke 
The Detroit Dry Dock Co. has closed gh with the | round a hempen core in. in diameter. | company to properly fence its road.? 
{nter-Ocean Transport ation Co., of Chicago, for the con- ns E ’ a | In Pennsylvania the Supre me C Yourt holds that a railroad 
struction of one of the largest steel steamships on the | The Merchants Bridge, St. Louis, | is not liable for the loss of a mule kille d, while straying apes 
lakes. It will be arranged to carry from 800 to 1,000 tons | The last pier is finished and it is expected that by Jan. 1| its track, by one of its locomotive bec vuse the engineer dic 


of water ballast, and will be able to enter Chicago harbor 
with a cargo of over 3,000 gross tons. 


the main bridge will be erected, leaving only the ap- | not sound the whistle nor ring the bell onappraching a cross- 


The company will’ proaches for completion, 


| ing near which the mule was killed.! 
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Injuries to Passengers, Employes, and Strangers. | 

In lowa a civil engineer employed in superintending the | 
laying, of the track on defendant’s road, was ordered to go to | 
the front with a wrecking train to assist in replacing an en- |" 
gine which had been derailed On the way the train on | 
which he was riding was derailed, and he was injured. The | 
track at the place of the accident was in bad condition, being 
laid on wet, soft earth, which had settled; the condition bad 
been made worse by a storm the night before, and the train 
at the time wasb ing run at a dangerous rate of speed. The 
Supreme Court decides that defendant was not reheved from 
its negligence on the ground that plaintiff, by reason of his 
employment, had assumed all the risk of riding over a new 
track to and from bis work: nor was he negligent in riding | 
in the tool car and not in the caboose at the end of the 
train.'* | 

In Delaware the Court of Appeals rules that an employer 
impliedly engages to make the service of the emp!oyé a 
reasonably safe one. When acting through agents, he un- | 
dertakes that bis agent shall be a capable person for the posi- a 
tion he holds. He must provide a safe place for the employé | 
to work at or upon, and no order with respect to change of | 
position of the subject of the work should be executed with- | 
out due warning to the employ é."4 

In New York the Supreme Court holds that writing signed | 
by an employé during his employment, agreeing that his | 
employer should not be liable to him for any injury sustained 
by reason of the employer's negligence, there being no agree- 
ment as to any future employment or other considera- 
tion, i. no bar to anaction by the employé for such an in- 
jury. 

In ( ‘ol rado, the Supreme Court rules that a superintend- |» 
ent of the work of extending a line of railroad, who has fore 
men and workmen under him, whom he employs and dis- 
charges at pleasure, and who has entire control of the cars, 
tools, machinery and men employed, is not a fellow-servant | 
with the workmen, so as to preclude the latter from recover- | 
ing damages against the railroad company for injuries re- 
sulting from the negligence of such superintendent. !& 

In New York the plaintiff, on coming near defendant's 
tracks with a wagon, was compelled to await the passing of 








a train on another road. When it had passed, the gate- 
keeper raised the gate nearest the wagon, and plaintiff 


immediately drove on. Though plaintiff testified that he 
looked for trains, and saw none, there was nothing to prevent 
him from seeing defendant's train. After driving onto the 
first track, the further gate not baving been raised, plaintiff 
saw the gate keeper making signs, which he understood to be 
an invitation to come on. He saw the train, became excited, 
and whipped up bis horses, and was crossing the tracks, 
when the wagou was struck by the train, and intestate 
killed, The Supreme Court holds that plaintiff! was not nec- 
essarily guilly of contributory negligence in driving on the 
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Coeur @Alene Railway & Navigation Co., annual, He- 
le - Mont., Nov. 11. 

Kast Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, annual, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Nov. 20. 

Knowrille Belt, special, at Knoxville, Tenn., Noy. 2, for 
| the purpose of acting upon a proposed mortgage. 

frand Trunk, Georgian Bay d& Lake Erie, annual, 
Toronto, Ont., Nov. 4. 
—— annual, 71 Broadway, New York City, 
Nov. 13. 


Montgomery, Tuskaloosa d& Memphis, special meeting, 
Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 18, to vote ona proposed in- 
lerease of the e apital stock. 

New York. Lake Erie & 
street, New York City, 

New York & 
Yor kCity, 

Ne York, 
Nov. 

Ontario, Carbondale & Scranton, special, Scranton, Pa., 
Nov. 4, to consider proposed mortgage to secure an issue 
of $1,5 Sa 000 bonds, 

Oregon & Transcontinental Co. special meeting, Vort- 
land, Ore., Nov. 5, totake action on the questi ion,w hich has 
already been submit ted to the directors, whether the « cap- 
ital of the company shall be reduced or the company 
| shall be liquidated and vo out of existence. 

Philadelihia, Ger ’ tonnes n & Norristown, annual, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., Nov. 


Western, annual, 21 Cortlandt 
Nov. 26. 
Northern, annual, 32 Nassau street, 
Nov. 13. 

Pennsylvania & Ohio, annual, Cleveland, O., 


New 


Southwest * ana special, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Nov. 14. 
* Spokane Falls & Northern, annual, Spokane Falls, 
Wash., Nov. 11. 
Tennessee Midland, annual, Memphis, 'Tenn., Dec. 4. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions, 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows : 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in 
the United States Hotel, Beach street, Boston, on the 
second Wednesday of each month, except June, July 
and August. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on 
the third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at its rooms in the Phenix Building, Jackson 
street, Chicago, at 2 p.m. 

The New York Ratlroud Club meets at its rooms, 113 
Liberty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., on the 
third Tharsday in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tift House, 
Buifalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
August and October. 





tracls, without lookirg carefully for trains, as be might have 
relied on the gate-keeper’s conduct as an assurance that 


The Ameriean Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meeting on the first and third Wednesday in each month, 


there was no danger, and that it was error to direct a| &@t the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
no isuit ! | New York. ; 

in another case in the same state the plaintiff testified that | The Boston Society of Ciril Engineers holds its regular 
before attempting to cross, he stopped at the usual place to ; mee tings at Boston, at 7:30 p. m., on the third Wednesday 
look for approaching trains; that he looked to the left, the | i each month. The next mee ting will probably be held 
direction from which the train that struck him was ap- | at the United States Hotel. ‘ 
proaching, and neither saw nor heard a train: that he then ¥ Nhe Western Society of Engineers holds its regniar meet- 


looked to his right for a second 
team, aud then looked to hi; left, 


or two, 


when the train was upon 


while starting his | 


ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 
| 7:30 p. m., on the tirst Tuesday in each month. 


him. The Supreme Court rules that it was for the jury to | 5 T he BE ngimeer. s” Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
say whether plaintiff was guilty of contributory negli- | in me Louis on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
gence, !* month, 

~ The Supreme Court cf Llinois rules that an instruction P The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds reguiar meet- 
“that the rule of law as to negligence in children is that they ings at the house of the Club, 1,122 Girard street, Phila- 
are required to exercise only that degree of care and caution | delphia, ; . ‘ : . 

which persons of like age, capacity and experience might be The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 

reasonably expected co naturaily avd ordinarily use in the b regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 


same situation and under the 
that the parents or 
drev bave not been 


same circumstauces, provided 
persons having the control of such chil- 

guilty of a want of ordinary care in 
allowing them to be placed im such circumstances,” is proper, 
and does not ecnflict with on instruction that, if the children 
in question possessed the knowledge or ability of adults, the 
law would exact the same degree of care and prudence of 
them as of older persons.}” 

The Supre me Court of Pennsylvania holds that the pre 
sumption that a person killed at a crossing performed bis 
legal duty of stopping, looking and listening before crossing 
a railroad track is overborne by evidence that he was struck 
by a moving train the instant he set foot upon the track, and 
that the view was unobstructed 2° 

In Alabama the Supreme Court rules that the mere fail- 
ure to keep a lookout for trespassers on a railroad track, 

elsewhere than at a public crossing or in a city or village, is 
not n egligence 21 

1 Gee Pac. R. Co., 
’ St. Louis Bridge 

ill, Cent. R. Co. 

Mo. Pace. R. Co., 

’ Moran v. Ross, 

Johnson v. Balt. 

* Ellsworth re 

e W. A: &C. KR. 

'Coxv. BL. & W. 
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Dividends. 
Dividends on the 

have been declared : 
Boston, Coneord & 

payable Nov. 
Boston ct: Maine, 


capital stocks of railroad companies 
follows: 
“Montreal, semi-annual, 3 per cent., 


30 p. m., at its rooms inthe Penn Building, Pittsburgh, 
ag 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its 
meetings at the Club rooms, No. 24 West Fourth 
Cincinnati, at 8 p.m., on the fourth 
month, 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets at Kansas 
City, Mo., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Ciril Engineers meets at Hel- 
ena, Mont., at 7:30 p. m., on the third Saturday in each 
month, 

The Ciri/ Engineers’ Club of Kansas holds regular meet- 
ings on the first Wednesday in each month at Wichita, 
IXan. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, 

\ regular meeting was held Oct. 19, Vice-President 
Arthur Beardsley in the chair; 15 members and two visi- 
tors present. The secretary yresented, for Mr. C onway 

3. Hunt, a very complete « escription of repairing a 
bridge pier’s foundation. These repairs were made to 
what is known as Pier No. 1 of the Aqueduct Bridge over 
the Potomac River. The rock bottom of the river is from 
| 2 ft. to 35 ft. below low tide. After an_ extraordinary 

freshet a settlement was discovered, and investigation 
showed that a cavity had been scoured under the pier, 
| extending the full length of the pier 
| stream end. ‘This cavity was about 4 ft. high and ex- 
| tended about 6 ft. back under the pier. The author then 
| gives a very full description of the manner in which this 
| pier was constructed, from which it appears that all of 
| the masonry had not been extended to the rock. After the 
first settlement was observed it was found to continue, 
| and repairs were at once begun. These were made by low- 
| ering concrete in loosely filled bags, which were packed in 
| the irregular cavity by dive rs, and by lowering concrete in 
| tubes, which were ‘tripped and the material pushed with 
| hoes and special tools into all the remaining portions of 
few cavity, until it was completely filled with a substan 
ially solid mass of concrete. The outer surface of the 
pile of bags was tinished with loose concrete. 
| The method of gp ewer the concrete and doing 
the work is then described. The repairs oc cupied 
about 11 working days, and about 110 cubic yards of con- 
crete were used. The total cost of the work was as fol- 
iOws: 


regular 
strect, 
Thursday of each 


at St. 








semi-annual, 5 per cent., payable Nov. | Total. Per cu. yd. 
Ny | Labor, including superintendence. $1,394.99 $ 
ew York, Providence d& Boston, qui urterly, 2% per cent., | Materials—cement...... ......... $1,105.50... cake 
payable Noy. 11. - I | Other materials ...:............+ 511.90 1,617.40 14.70 
|T ire é imciMemtals........c.cescccerees 99.22 9) 
Oregon Improvement Co,, 1 per cent., on common stock | Tug hire and incidentals......... aes ee.. 
payable Nov. 1. $3,111.61 $28.28 
Meetings. | Riprap.......- se cceeesere cence eee eee e ee eees 1,394.02 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 0 EAR Fl a RR aa ee $4,505.63 


will be held as follows: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, special, Topeka, Kan., 


Nov. 7. 
. Brooklyn, Bath d& West End, annual, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Ov. 
y Buffalo, eee hester & Pittsburgh, annual, Rochester, N. 
ov. 


9 + 


ee "Michigan, special, Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 


There was some discussion of kindred subjects by Prof. 
L. M. Haupt and Messrs. Edward Hurst Brown and 
Howard Murphy. 


Engineers’ Club of Kansas City. 


A regular meeting will be held Monday, Nov. 4, at & 
p. m., in the club room. Subjects: ‘“ General Discussion 
on Sewerage Systems,” by members of the Club, “ Plan 





and across its up- | 


721 


for Outer Harbor off Padre Island 
John Willett and Lewis M. Haupt. 

The paper presented Oct. 7 by Messrs. Waddell & Jen- 
kins described tests made in St. Louis on specimens of 
Phenix stone for freezing, absorption, fire, abrasion, 
crushing, specific gravity, together with a microscopic 
analysis, the results on the whole indicating a very su- 
perior stone. 


-Coast of Texas,” by 


Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 

A meeting was held Oct. 25, at the 
veysity, President Meier in the chair, 
two visitors present. Mr. John Dean was elected to 
membership. The Secretary read a letter from the 
Chairman of the Board of Manage rs of the Association 
of Engineering Societies, proposing a meeting of the 
Board to consider the question of proposed affiliation 
with the American Society of Civil Engineers, Professor 
Johnson stated that this announcement was made that 
the club might be prepared to instruct - representa- 
tives regarding some plan of action. Mr. A. Wheeler 
presented some notes on the recent cabal “ft trip of the 
American engineers, 


The Central Railway Club. 

A meeting of this club was held at the ‘Tifft House, 
Buffalo, Oct. 23, President Chamberlin in the chair. ‘ 
W. Sutton, of the R.,QWV. & O., was elected a member. 
The Committee on hiterchange Rules made a_ report 
which was very fully discussed. The changes recom- 
mended by the e ommittee were as follows: 

Rule 1. “Owners of cars must keep oil-box covers 
oil boxes.” 

Rule 3. An addition to section to read: “Seams on 
tread at base of flange 3 in. or over, centre of tread 6 in. 
or over.” 

Section C.—One of your committee recommends: “Worn 
flat when the spot extends 3in. Another, “‘when it ex- 
tends 4.” Two of the committee are oppose d to “any- 
thing over 24” as at present. “We think the word di- 
ameter is superfluous. 

Section F.—‘ Flat by sliding, with the spots but 2}, 
must be dead flat; exceeding 2}, where there are a num- 
ber of spots in conjunction, “de ‘stroying the wheel, dead 
flat measurement not to be strictly adhered to.” 

Section If. Broken or chipped flanges, if the piece 
broken olf extends 2 in length and 4 in width, or extends 
1 past centre of flange.” 

Section N.—Add: * Axles bent, wheels winding, or not 
bored true so as to cause a variation of | or more in 
measurement between flanges,” 

Section P.—One of your committee asks to read “the 
centres of axles for 60,000 and 50,000 capacity, the former 
to 4}, the latter to 4!,” while the others ask the section 
to remain as it is. 

Section S.—Under this section your committee would 
add: “Brakes and all other attachments to be not less 
than 2} from top of rail when car is loaded. All brakes 
must be provided with safety chains in addition to the 
regular hangers.” 

Section U, Clause &.—Add: ‘“ Dead-blocks must be 
tightly bolted to end sill with sound and effective sheet- 
ing between them and end sill; when the caris so con- 
structed no pieces allowed to be fastened or nailed above 
top of dead- fee :k to keep sheeting from bursting out. 

Vith these additions we think that the rules are about 
as perfect as can be made, and would recommend the 
Master Car Builders to strictly adhere to the rules as 
given and interpreted, with the additions as suggested. 

THOMAS SUTHERLAND, Chairman. 

The club voted to le “ave Rule lunchanged. The recom- 
mendation on Rule 3, Section bs, was put over toasubse- 
quent meeting. The committee’s recommendation on 
Section C was adopted; Se ction F loft unchanged, Section 


Washington Uni- 
28 members and 





on 


+ 


H adopted as recommended, also Sections S and U, except 
the provision for safety claiins. 
Action on Section B was so far reconsidered as to ap- 


President named 
Mr. Robson, 


point acommittee to make tests. The 
as this committee Mr. Griffith, Mr. Turreff, 
Mr. Smith, and Mr. Macbeth. 

The President appointed Messrs. McIwain, Macheth, 
Lentz, Schrimpton and Peter Smith a committee to con- 
sider interchange rules 4 to9, inclusive, and report at 
the next meeting. 

It was decided to have a banquet at the January meet- 
ing, and the President appointed Messrs. Bissel, Mac- 
beth, Gould, Rood, Griffith, Maguire and Cloud a com- 
mittee of arrangements, after which the club adjourned, 





PERSONAL. 
—Mr. F. S. Bell has been appointed Superintendent of 
Tariff on the Northern Pacific, a position just created. 


Mr. Alexander Duncan, who was the first President 
of the Providence & Worcester road, one of the tirst built 
ix etannens died in Europe this week. 

— Mr. M. Cutter, Superintendent of the Huntington 


Division of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the Northern Pacilic. 


i —Mr. W. M. Sage, Traffic Manager of the Chicago, 
! Rock Island & Pacific, fell on the sidewalk in Chicago 


last week, and, it 
three me 


—Mr. W. C. Saunders, Superintendent of the Colorado 


is reported, broke his right arm in 





Midiand, a re esigne 4d. On his retirement from the road 
| his associate employés presented him with an elegant 
| silver tea set. 


—Major John F. O’Brien, General Manager of the 
Mexican National, has resigned. Major O'Brien was 


York, 
Mexican 


| Division Superintendent on the New 


| Pennsyl- 
sylvania & Ohio before going to the 


National 


last August. 

—Mrs. Charles Crocker, widow of the late Charles 
Crocker, Vice-President of the Southern Pacific, and 
mother of Charles F, Crocker, died suddenly of apoplexy 


at her home in San Francisco this week. She 


for charitable deeds. 


—Mr. D. W. C. Stephens died in Oneida, N. Y., Oct. 
26, aged 80 years. Mr. Stephens built one of the first 
glass factories in New York, and also built part of the 
Erie Canal. He was one of the original directors of the 
New York, Ontario & Western. 


| — The Canadian Pacific has established a printing de- 

partment, to be under the management of Mr. Roy 
| Somerville, at a salary of $2,500 a year. Mr. Somerville, 
who is an old journalist, w ill attend to all the advertis- 
ing, formerly looked after by the General and District 
Passenger Agents. 


was noted 


| —Mr. John Scanlan, chief of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad detectives, died Oct. 27, at his 
home in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He had been detective 








officer for the company over 32 years, and in that time 
had sent nearly 100 “‘ crooks” to state-prison on sentences 
ranging from 2 to 20 years. 


—Mr. S. S. Thompson, General Manager of the Wood- 
stock road in Vermont, and President and contractor of 
the Frankfort & Southeastern, died in Frankfort, Mich., 
Oct. 24, aged 66 years. He wasa large railroad con- 
tractor, and built a part of the Grand Trunk, and was 
also a large stockholder in the Canadian Pacific and 
other railroad lines. 


—Mr. John Crerar, senior member of the railroad sup- 
ply firm of Crerar, Adams & Co., died in Chicago, Oct. 
19, of heart disease. Mr. Crerar was a director of many 
corporations, among them the Chicago Telephone Co., 
Pullman Palace Car Co., Chicago & Alton Railroad and 
the Joliet & Chicago, now a leased line of the Chicago & 
Alton, and of which he was President. 


—Mr. A. P. Tanner, Assistant General Freight Agent 
in Kansas City of the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, has 
been appointed Assistant General Freight Agent of the 
system, with headquarters at Topeka. Mr. Tanner suc- 
seeds W. B. Biddle, who will remain in the company’s 
employ. Mr. Biddle has been Assistant General Freight 
Agent since April 1, 1887, and was previously connected 
with the Atlantic & Pacific five years, as Chief Clerk, As- 
sistant General Freight Agent and Division Freight and 

-assenger Agent. Mr. Tanner was General Agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at St. Louis, before being 
transferred to Kansas City last May as Assistant General 
Freight Agent. He has been in the employ of the com- 
pany 12 years. 


— Mr. Henry S. Marcy, Traffic Manager of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Co., has been elected Vice-Presi- 
dent and Acting General Manager of the Fitchburg. Mr. 
Marcy was appointed General Freight Agent of the Del- 
aware & Hudson Canal Co., May, 1871, and_ in 1885 he 
became Traffic Manager. He was born in Vermont in 
1837, and in 1858 became Master of Transportation of the 
Sullivan County Road in Vermont. _He has since been 
successively Superintendent’s Clerk, Master of Transpor- 
tation and Acting Superintendent on the Rutland 
& Burlington, and General Freight Agent of the Rens- 
selaer & Saratoga, resigning the latter position to become 
General Freight Agent of the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Co. 

—Mr. Marshall M. Kirkman’s appointment as Second 
Vice-President of the Chicago & Northwestern is a nota- 
ble instance of the winning of honor and position by 
merit alone in the service of one railroad. In 1857, when 
less than 15 years old, he became a clerk and telegraph 
operator on one of the smaller roads afterward consoli- 
date under the present corporation, and he has never 
altered his allegiance. He has made himself known to 
all railroad men in all parts of the world by his treatises 
on the different departments of railroad accounting. To 
these works, and to his strong personal influence other- 
wise exerted, is due much of the progress toward clear- 
ness and uniformity in railroad clerical work. Few men 
. so polemic and positive as Mr. Kirkman have so many | 

warm friends and admirers. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


American Refrigerator Transit Co.—E. C. Spaulding 
has been appointed General Agent, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., and V. Brooke, Acting Auditor, has 
been appointed Auditor vice Henry Sumner. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The company has cre- 
ated the new oftice of superintendent of car service and 
appointed C. W. Kounts to the position. 


Brigantine Beach.—The ofticers of this New Jersey com- 
pany are as follows: Samuel St. John McCutchen, Presi- 
dent; Moritz Lippman, Vice-President and General 
Manager; James B. Van Woert, Treasurer; E. Clarence 
Miller, Secretary, and Edmund C. Stout, Chief Engineer. 
The address of all is Oceanville, N. J. 





Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago.—At a recent meeting of 
the stockholders Thomas P. Bonfield, of Kankakee, was! 
elected President and J.C. Davie, of Cincinnati, Secre- 
tary. | 

Central Massachusetts.—The annual meeting of the | 
company was held at Boston Oct. 30, and the following | 
officers and directors were chosen for the ensuing year: | 
President, S. N. Aldrich; Treasurer, G. F. Seymour; 
Directors, S. N. Aldrich, T. H. Perkins, Henry Woods, | 
Lyman Hollingsworth, J. E. Smith, W.T. Parker, M. 
W. Richardson, E. S. Converse, C. E. Sweet, W. M. Gay- 
lord, H. F. Hills, C. P. Darling. 


Chicago Central.—The first board of directors of this | 
Illinois road is as follows : Milton R. Wood, Charles W. | 
Needham, Erwin E. Wood, William L. Moss and Edwin 
L. Waugh, all of Chicago. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—Marshall M. Kirkman has 
been appointed Second Vice-President. The oftice of 
Comptroller will be abolished, and the duties of that po- 
sition will be discharged by the Second Vice-President. 


Chicago, Rock Island d& Pacific —Harry Monkhouse 
has been temporarily appointed Acting Master Mechanic 
of the Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska Division, in charge | 
of car and locomotive departments, with headquarters | 
at Horton, Kan. Richard McDougall has been trans- | 
ferred to his former position at Goodland, Kan. The 
office of Assistant General Master Mechanic and 
General Master Car Builder has been temporarily abol- 
ished. 

Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City.—J. McGuire, former- | 
ly Trainmaster, has been appointed Division Superin- | 
tendent of the main line from Minneapolis to Elma. | 











Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—The annual | 
meeting of the stockholders of the company was held in | 
Cincinnati Oct. 30. The following directors, whose terms | 
expired, were re-elected for three years: Alexander Mc- | 
Donald, Amos Townsend, Orlando Smith, James D. Ar- | 
nett and Benjamin S. Brown. 


Columbus, Shawnee & Hocking Valleu.—This eompany 
has been chartered in Ohio, by the following directors 
of the Columbus & Eastern: D.S. Gray, P. W. Hunting- 
ton, H. D. Turney, G. C. Hoover, Charles Parrott, F. J. 
Ricard, and W. E. Guerin, of Columbus, O. 


Danvers.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of these companies in Boston last week, the following 
board of directors was elected for both companies: 
George C. Lord, Amos Paul, William S. Stevens, Joseph 
S. Ricker, Samuel C. Lawrence, Richard Olney and 
Frank Jones. ‘The lines are leased to the Boston & 
Maine. 


Delaware d& Otsego.—The following are the officers of 
this company: Hon, Thomas Cornell, of Rondout, N. Y,, 





| other improvements. 
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President; S. G. Dimmick, of Kingston, N. Y., Secretary 
and Treasurer, and E. B. Codwise, of Kingston, N. Y., 
Chief Engineer. 

Dexter & Piscataquis.—At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders, held in Dover, Me., Oct. 24, the old board of di- 
rectors was re-elected, except Mr. Bacon, of Boston, who 
is succeeded by John F. Arnold, of Foxcroft. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.-—G. A. Hurd has been ap- 
pointed Master of Transportation, vice G. W. Howard, 
resigned, and G. L. Hurst as was stated in our issue of 
Oct. 18. 


Fayetteville ad Albemarle.—The following are the 
ofticers of this company: President, John Blue, Aberdeen, 
N. C.; Vice-President, N. W. Ray, Fayetteville; Secre- 
tary, Z W. Whitehead, Fayetteville; Treasurer, A. A. 
McKethan, Jr., Fayetteville, and W. C. McDuffie, Chief 
Engineer, Fayetteville, N. C. 





Fitchburg.—At a meeting of the directors in Boston 
last week H. S. Marey was chosen Vice-President, with 
the powers of General Manager. 





Georgia Southern & Florida.—J. T. Hodge has been ap- 
pointed General Passenger Agent at Maco, Ga. 


Hants Centra’.—The directors of this Nova Scotia com- 
pany are: Dr. Allan Haley, Windsor, N. S., President; 
H. Il. Harding, Truro, N. S., Vice-President and Secre- 
tary; B. C. Madge, Boston, Treasurer; Martin Dicki>, 
Truro; Isaac Douglass, Maitland; W. B. Frank, Boston, 
and E, A. Charless, Sussex, N. B. 

Little Boak Cliff.—The officers are: W. T. Carpenter, 
President and General Manager, and Thomas Sanford, | 
General Superintendent, of Grand Junction, Col., and | 
E. B. Sawyer, Chief Engineer, of Montrose, Col. 

Louisville, Evansville d& St. louis Consolidated.—The 
new board of directors has selected the following officers: 
D. J. Mackey, President; William Heilman, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and W. P. Lewis, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Memphis, Nashville & Atlantic.—This company has been 
incorporated in Tennessee by Lewis T. Baxter, H.S. 
Jackson, W. B. Ballard, F. P. McWhirter and J. C. 
Bradford. 


Nantucket.—At the annual meeting held in Boston 
last week the following officers were elected: President, 
John Dorr; Secretary and Treasurer, J. H. Morton; 
Superintendent, P. H. Folger; Directors, the officers and 
E. fi. Sheldon and J. W. Cartwright. 





Ontario, Carbondale d& Scranton.—The following 
ofticers have been elected: E. B. Sturgis, President; J. 
Fleming, Secretary and Treasurer; C. R. Pitcher, As- 
sistant Treasurer. The board of directors consists of | 
W.H. Richmond, J. Jermyn, O. S. Johnson, Edward 
Dolph, C. D. Simpson, Daniel Scurry, C. F. Spencer, F. 
P. Fowler, W. W. Paterson, John Kerr, J. Bustan and | 
E. Clarkson. The company is a consolidation of the} 
Scranton & Forest City, Forest City & State Line and} 
Hancock & State Line roads, and when completed will | 


| be operated by the New York, Ontario & Western. 


Pittsburgh, Beech Creek & New York.—Incorporated in | 
Pennsylvania by Lorenzo Everett, Watsontown, Pa., | 
President; and C. D. Berger, M. A. Berger, Robt. H. | 
McCormick, A. J. Kramer, D. A. Kramer and Peter 
Faust, directors, all of Watsontown. 


Pittsburgh, Canonsburgh & State Line.—The following 
directoys have incorporated this company in Pennsy]- | 
vania: C. Meyran, Pittsburgh, Pa., President; John B. 
Donaldson, S. Munnel, John T. Budke, and Wm. H. Pax- | 
ton, of Canonsburgh, Pa.; E. H. Meyers, A. A. Succop, 
Jos. Abel, H. S. Duncan, H. H. Niemann and B. L. | 
Wood, Jr.. all of Pittsburgh. 


Raleigh Springs.—John T. Fargasson, W. B. Mallory, | 
John Gaston, West J. Crawford and James A. Omberg | 
have chartered this company in Tennessee. 





Southern Pacific.—The following appointments have 
been made: Richard Gray, General Traffic Manager, re- 
oorting to the Third Vice-President; C. F. Smurr, General ; 
freight Agent; J. M. Crawley, Assistant General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, with headquarters at Los Angeles; | 
William Sproule, Assistant General Freight Agent, at 
San Francisco, and A. D. Sheppard, Assistant *General | 
Freight Agent, at San Francisco. | 


Texas, Sabine Valleu & Northwestern.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders was held in Longview, Tex., 
Oct. 21. The following board of directors was elected: 
Charles M. Whitneys, Nelson S. Easton, R. J. Evans, Jas. 
M. Mobberly, Frank M. Larchar, Edwin S. Larchar, An- 
drew S. Taylor, J. W. Yates and T. F. Hull. Ata meet- 
ing of the directors the following officers were elected : 
Nelson S. Easton, President; Richard J. Evans, Vice- 
President and General Manager; Edwin S. Larchar, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 


Woodville & Southern.—Among the incorporators of 
this Wisconsin company are: E. S. Austin, Robert 
Clouston, A. J. Mumford, Chas. H. Adams and William 
H. Turner. 











OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Allentown Termina!l.—The company has executed a 
mortgage upon its property and issued $450,000 of bonds, 
the proceeds of which will pay for the new station and 
The bonds run 30 years and bear 
4 per cent. interest, and are guaranteed by the Philadel- 
phia Reading and Lehigh Coal & Navigation companies. 
The bonds have all been placed in New York by persons 
identified with these companies. The road furnishes 
terminal facilities to the Lehigh Valley and Philadelphia 
& Reading roads. 





Baltimore & Drum Point.—lIt is claimed that all the 
grading of this road in Calvert County, Md., will be} 
completed by Jan. 1. The commissioners of that county 
have agreed to sign the bonds for the $100,000 voted the 
company, the bonds being deposited in Baltimore until 
the road is in operation between Baltimore and Drum | 
Point, 80 miles. The commissioners of Anne Arundel 
County still refuse to pay the $200,000, or any part of it, 
which the company claims is due it. 


Baltimore & Eastern Shore.—Grading is completed 
on the 17 miles from Easton, Md., west to Eastern Bay, 
and it is claimed that the tracklaying on this section 
will be finished this month. Work is making good 
srogress on the 40 miles from Easton southeast to Salis- 
or. The section from Salisbury east to Ocean City, 
Md., is completed and in operation, and the entire line 
across the eastern peninsula of Maryland is expected to 
be opened for traffic early next spring. A ferry connec- 
tion of 11 miles will be made across Chesapeake Bay to 





| Jacksonville, Ala., is President. 


| tling. 
| streams. 


| Westport to Palmer Rapids, was voted. 


| first 


; some 


the Annapolis & Baltimore Short Line road, which gives 
an entrance to Baltimore. Godetlroy & How, of Easton, 
are the contractors. Joseph B. Seth, of Easton, is Presi- 
dent. 

Birmingham, Jackson & Kansas City.—lIt is stated 
that the Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern has agreed 
to build and operate this road from Jackson, Tenn., 
northwest to a connection with its own road at Hyers- 
burg or Newbern, a distance of about 40 miles, if the 
company is voted a subsidy of $175,000 along the route. 

Biue Mountain Mineral. 
Anniston, Ala., last week, and it is stated that con- 
struction will be continued until the road is finished 
from Anniston, Ala.,to a connection with the East & 
West. of Alabama, about 20 miles from Anniston, 
which, it is claimed, will be done in three months. Me- 
Donald & Campbell have the contract. J. A. Gaboury, 


Ground was broken at 


Bowling Green Northern,—The Bowling Green Con- 
tract Co. has been organized at Louisville, Ky., for the 
purpose of building the Bowling Green Northern, from 
Bowling Green, Ky., to a point on the Ohio River, at or 
near Owensboro, Ky. 


Brierfield, Biocton & Birmingham.—About 1,500 
men are working on this road, and over one-third of it is 
completed. Tracklaying will begin Nov. 1. It is an ex- 
tension of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, and 
is being built from a point on that road near Montevallo, 
Ala., northerly to Bessemer, with a branch westerly to 
Blocton, Ala. The line will be about 53 miles long. The 


| work is very heavy, about a third of it being solid rock. 


The grades are 1} per cent., the curves are eight degrees. 
There are three iron viaducts, each of an average depth 
of 500 ft. There is one tunnel 300 ft. long. Aldrich, 
Worthington & Co., of Birmingham, Ala., are the con- 
tractors for grading. The company’s own forces will lay 
the track. Cary A. Wilson, 10 Wall street, New York, 
is President, and A. B. Shepherd, Office Building, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is Chief Engineer. 


Brigantine Beach.—Coflin & Co., 35 Broadway, New 
York, have been awarded the contract for building this 
New Jersey road, and tracklaying on the first two miles 
has already been finished. The road is being built from 
Pomona Station, on the Camden & Atlantic, to the north 
side of Pond, at Oceanville; thence to the head of Turtle 
Cove, and thence to Brigantine Beach. The length is 
13 miles. The grading will be very light. The maximum 
curve will be three degrees. There will be 9,050 ft. of tres- 
Drawbridges will be erected over the navigable 
Edmund C. Stout, of Oceanville is Chief En- 
gineer. 


Brockville, Westport & Sauit Ste. Marie.—It is 
understood that the Grand Trunk is negotiating for this 
road, which is chartered to construct a line from Brock- 
ville, Ont.,on the St. Lawrence River, to Sault Ste. 
Marie. In 188 the Dominion Parliament voted a sub- 
sidy of $3,200 per mile, on 40 miles, from Brockville to 
Westport, Ont., which is now completed. Last session 
a Sather subsidy of $3,200 per mile, for 20 miles, from 
The idea is to 
give the Grand Trunk line to the Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago.—The stockholders of 
the road will hold a meeting at Paris, I]]., Dec. 28, 1889, 
to perfect the consolidation with the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis. It is proposed to enter into a 
close traffic agreement with that road, to execute a first 


another 


| mortgage on all its property rights and franchises, to 


secure the payment of a series of the corporate bonds of 


|the ‘* Big Four,” amounting to $5,000,000, also to cancel 


the $5,000,000 mortgage given by the Cairo, Vincennes & 
Chicago to Anthony Thomas, trustee, June 29, 1889, for 
the purchase price of the road. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The directors state that it is 
expected that during the coming year the Richmond & 
Allegheny will be formally incorporated into the system. 
There are then to be issued as a consideration for it and to 
yrovide for liens upon it $6,000,000 first-mortgage bonds, 
$1,000,000 to bear four per cent., $5,000,000 to bear two 
per cent., for five years from Jan. 1, 1889, and four per 
cent. thereafter; $1,000,000 second-mortgage bonds bear- 
ing two per cent. for one year, three per cent. for the 
second year and four per cent. thereafter; also $1,000,000 
oreferred stock and about $6,000,000 common stock, 
by which amounts the stock will be increased. In the 
reorganization $4,600,000 of the new consolidated five per 
cents were allotted to pay for improvements. ‘The issue 
of $1,500,000 of these bonds has been recently authorized. 

The stockholders, at the annual meeting last week, 
voted to ratify the purchase of the Richmond & Alle- 
gheny and the plan of reorganization. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The gross earnings 
of the company for September were $2,495,224, an in- 
crease over those for the corresponding month last year 
of $20,080; the net earnings were $1,152,578, an increase 
of $164,130. From Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 the gross earnings 
were $19,126,957, an increase of $2,538,645 over the cor- 
responding period of 1888, and the net earnings were 
$7,017,357, an increase of $3,700,283. The gross earnings 
for ry eo of the properties controlled by the com- 
pany, but not included in the above, were $639,955, an 
increase of $97,122, and the net earnings $267,756, an in- 
crease of $71,515. From Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 the gross earn- 
ings of these a were $5,308,711, an increase of 
$1,190,805, and the net earnings $1,617,162, an increase of 
$843,671. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The extension of 
the southwestern branch from Pond Creek, recently 
completed to Kingfisher, I. T., is being built south of the 
latter place to Fort Reno. ‘The road crosses the dividing 
line between Oklahoma and the Indian Reservation at a 
point some miles south of Kingfisher. When the grad- 
ing forces reached this point last week they were pre- 
vented by United States troops from proceeding any 
further or crossing the line. 





Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore.—The Pur- 
chasing Committee, which bought the road at judicial sale 
time ago, has assumed control of the property 
lately in the hands of receivers, and aenaunanl the ap- 


| A PN 4 ° rev. 2 
| pointment of Gen. Orland Smith as agent. This arrange- 


ment will continue until the purchasers can organize the 
new company to own the road. An arrangement has 
been anne with the Baltimore & Ohio, whereby holders 
of Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore reorganization 
receipts, representing 4} per cent. first-mortgage bonds, 
will this week receive interest on deposited bonds from 
May 1, 1889, to Jan. 1, 1890, 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—At 
the annual meeting of stockholders, held in Cincinnati, 
Oct. 30, President Ingalls said: On June 27 the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, the Indianapolis 
& St. Louis, and the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & St, Louis 
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companies were consolidated, and on July 1 the accounts 
and operations of the three companies were merged into 
the consolidated company. Owing to the difficulty of 
combining the reports of the various companies and 
making a comprehensive statement the directors have 
thought it advisable to omit the usual form of annual re- 
port. The gross earnings of the entire system for the 
year ending June 30, 1889, were $11,453,992. The operat- 
ing expenses were $7,594,171, and the net earnings 
$3,859,820. The fixed charges of the new company for 
bond interest, rental and taxes, the later being estima- 
ted, are $2,871,674. Uhe Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago is 
operated under a temporary arrangement by which the 
company pays $208,000 a year. It is expected that this 
contract will be made perpetual, if approved by the stock- 
holders at the coming annual meeting, and 35,000,000 of 
4 per cent. bonds issued in payment for the road, and 
rentals of $8,000 a year assured. By the purchase of ad- 
ditional cars a large saving in expenses can also be made, 
as the consolidated companies paid out last year in mile- 
age to foreign roads about $300,000, or the interest at 6 
per cent. on $5,000,000, while the expenditure of probably 
$1,500,000 would carry the balance to the other side of the 
ledger. Altogether, for new equipment, terminals, sid- 
ings and double track it would seem very desirable that 
a fund of $2,500,000 should be provided, and this subject 
shall have the consideration of your directors at an early 
date. 

A road is being built by J. C. Laney from Laney, Ala., 
to Piedmont, a distance of about 20 miles. One or more 
locomotives will be wanted. 


Columbus & Cincinnati Midiland.—<An offer has 
been made to the holders of the first mortgage bonds of 
the company, on behalf of the Baltimore & Ohio, that 
the latter company will guarantee the principal and_in- 
terest of the bonds, provided the interest is reduced to 
four per cent. per annum. The Columbus & Cincinnati 
Midland is the Baltimore & Ohio connection between 
Columbus and Cincinnati, and has a freight contract 
with the Baltimore & Ohio, the Ohio Central and the 
Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore companies, run- 
ning 50 years. It is the shortest line between Columbus 
and Cincinnati, is well built and laid with steel 
rails, and has been used since its completion by the 
Baltimore & Ohio for fast passenger express 
business between Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis. 
According to the reports of the officers for several years 
past the road has garned between five and six per cent. on 
its first mortgage six per cent. bonds, and will do as well 
this year. The mortgage is for $2,000,000. In view of the 
above facts, the bondholders have declined the proposi- 
tion, and have united to protect their interests. The 
bondholders insist that they shall not be asked to take a 
less rate of interest than that which, according to the re- 
ports of the ofticers, has been earned the past three years. 
There have been rumors recently that several roads other 
than the Baltimore & Ohio are anxious to secure the line. 


Columbus, Shawnee & Hocking Valley.—The 
articles of incorporation have been filed in Ohio to build 
a connecting line from a point on the Columbus & East- 
ern, near Saltillo, Perry County, to a connection with 
the Shawnee & Muskingum River, near Sager’s, in Perry 
County, a distance of about 10 miles. It is claimed that 
the road will be built immediately, and when completed 
will be absorbed by a new company, to include also the 
Columbus & Eastern and the Shawnee & Muskingum 
Riverroad. ‘The incorporators of this line are interested 
in the Columbus & Eastern. 


Danville & East Tennessee.—An engineering force 
has been organized to begin at once the survey cf the 
road from Danville to the coal fields of Southwest Vir- 
ginia. The route will be by Madison, N. C., or Patrick 
Court House, Va., to Damascus; thence to Bristol, Ab- 
ingdon or Johnson City, Tenn. The road is the western 
extension of the Atlantic & Danville, and the City of 
Danville recently voted $200,000 to aid in its construe- 
tion. 

Darien Short Line.—A quantity of rails has arrived 
at Bellville, Ga., for this road, and tracklaying will com- 
mence immediately between Bellville and Walthourville, 
Liberty County, on the Savannah, Florida & Western. 
The road has been graded from Darien, on the Atlantic 
Coast northwest, for over 40 miles toward Reidsville, 
Tattnall County. 


Fayette. ille & Albemarle.—It is claimed that grad- 
ing on this road will begin in December. It is projected 
to extend from Fayetteville, N. C., northwest toward 
Albemarle, Stanley County, for 44 miles. The grading is 
very light, with very little work. Parties in Philadelphia 
are financially interested in the road. Z. W. White- 
head, of Fayetteville, is Secretary. 


Fernandina, Jacksonville & St. Augustine.—This 
company has been chartered in Florida to build a road 
from St. Augustine to Jacksonville, and a ship canal from 
the latter place to Fernandina, about 25 miles. 


Florida Centra! & Peninsuia.—The contracts have 
been let to S. Walker for building the extension of this 
road from Plant City to Tampa, Fla., a distance of 22 
miles. The work will not be difficult. The maximum 
grades are 45 ft. per mile, and the maximum curves are 3 
degrees. J. W. Bushnell, Jacksonville, is Chief Engineer, 


Galveston, Houston & Henderson.—The Receivers 
of the International & Great Northern have filed a suit 
at San Antonia, Tex., against the Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonia and the Southern Pacific companies. The 
petition alleges that on Nov. 26, 1881, C. P. Huntington 
and Jay Gould entered into a written contract by which 
the Galveston, Houston & Henderson was to be used 
and operated jointly between Galveston and Houston 
upon the payment of six per cent. on $10,000 per mile of 
track, The contract was modified Feb. 18, 1885, by which 
the Galveston, Houston & Henderson road was to be op- 
erated by the defendants. The present suit is to recover 
thé amount for the operation of the disputed track from 
May 31, 1888, to June 20, 1889, amounting to $133,500, 
to which is to be added the sum of $8,000 for interest on 
the deferred payments, making the total claim $141,- 
909.35. The plaintifts allege general damages of $200,- 
000 on account of the failure and refusal of the defend- 
ants to settle the amounts claimed. The first mortgage 
bonds of the road are guaranteed principal and interest 
by the International & Great Northern. 


Georgia Southern & Florida.—The road is now 
opened for business from Magon and Valdosta, Ga., to 
Lake City, Fla., 212 miles south of Macon, where the line 
connects with the Florida Central & Peninsular, forming 
part of a short route from the West and Northwest to 
points in Florida, 


Grand Tower & Cape Girardeau.—The stockholders 
have authorized the issuance of six per cent. mortgage 
bonds to the amount of $375,000 on the property and 
franchises of the company, \ 





Harrisburg Terminal.—It is stated that the Phila- 
delphia & Reading has obtained nearly all the right of 
way needed for building this road from Bowmandale, 
Cumberland County,where it will connect with the Har- 
risburg & Potomac, to Harrisburg, where it is proposed 
to build a bridge over the Susquehanna River to the 
Philadelphia & Reading tracks. The new connection 
will give the latter company a route to the West, as 
the Harrisburg & Potomac connects with the Western 
Maryland road at Shippensburg, and that line connects 
with the Baltimore & Ohio at Hagerstown, Md. 


Harvey & Salisbury.—It is reported at Ottawa that 
the Dominion government will abandon the construction 
of this line, which it was proposed to build as a public 
work in order to reduce the railroad distance between 
Montreal and Halifax. Government engineers 


also made surveys for a proposed extension from Ed- 
munston to Moncton, N. B., on the Intercolonial, to give 
the Grand Trunk a through Canadian route to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. The company has asked a subsidy for the 
extension which would parallel the Harvey & Moncton 
road if built, and as the latter line would only shorten 
the distance between Montreal and Halifax 17 miles, 
while it would necessitate an expenditure of $2,000,000, 
which would have to be paid out of the Dominion treas- 
ury, it is very probable that the line will be abandoned. 


Huron, Chamberlain & Black Hilis.—The locating 
survey for this road will be commenced immediately be- 
tween Huron and Chamberlain, S. D., 79 miles. The pre- 
liminary survey for this section of the road has just been 
completed. The present proposed terminus is Rapid 
City, S. D., about 200 miles beyond Chamberlain. The 
average cost of grading will be about $3,000 per mile. 
The soil is easily worked, and there will be no rock work 
or timber clearing to do. The maximum grades are 35 ft. 


per mile, and maximum curves are 3degrees. The grading | 


will probably begin in the spring. The towns of Huron 


and Chamberlain have voted a tax in aid of the road, as | 
The former town | 


have also some intermediate points. 
has a population of 2,500 and the latter has a population 
of 6,000. The country intervening is very fertile, with no 
railroad connections at present. E. Harmston, of 
Alpena, S. D., is Chief Engineer, and T. L. Blank, form- 
erly Resident Engineer of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, is Assistant Engineer. 

Ilinois Centra!.—The company has issued a corrected 
statement of the net traffic earnings for the two months 
ended Aug. 31, 1889, and 1888 (August, 1889, estimated) : 








889." Inc. or Dec. 

Gross earnings.......... $2,238,883 I. $334,121 
Oper. expen. and taxes. 1,370,987 I. 106,783 
Perm. expenditures. .... 20,367 D. 8,588 
Mv acasndcnsacsavaseh $1,293,159 I. $98,195 
Net earnings............ 7,528 611,603 1. 235,926 


~ Including the earnings and expenses of the Memphis Di- 
vision (100 miles). 


The following statement shows the net earnings for 
the three months ended Sept. 30, 1889 and 1888 (Septem- 
ber, 1889, estimated): 





have | 
made a survey of the line, but the Temiscouta road | 





| 


| order of sale has been issued for shares of stock held by 
| the plaintiff by garnishee. 
Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—This company 
announces that what has heretofore been known as_ the 
| Bolivar Loop Branch Line, from Lamont to Rosedale, 
| Miss., has been extended northward through Bolivar and 
Coahoma Counties, Miss., toa junction with the main line 
at Coahoma Station, 63 miles south of Memphis. The 
| Lake Washington Branch has also been extended from 
Hampton, Miss., to Riverside Junction, on the main line, 
| two miles north of Rolling Fork, Miss. These new lines 
| together with the Bolivar Loop and Lake Washington 
Branches, and that portion of the Arkansas City Branch 
| from Lamont to Wilezinski, will hereafter be known as 
| the Riverside Division. 
| 
Macon & Birmingham.—.J. S. McTighe, of Memphis, 
| Tenn., have been awarded the contract for building the 
| first section of this road from Macon, Ga., west toward 
am, Ala., which is to be the terminus of the 
| line. 


Memphis, Nashville & Athantic.—This company has 
filed a charter in Tennessee to construct a road from 
| Nashville to Glen Mary, in Scott County, with a branch 

from the main line near Johnson Stand to some point 
; on the Tennessee River in Rhea County. ‘The company 
| retains the right to construct branch roads not to exceed 
| 30 miles in length in Overton, Putnam, Cumberland and 
Fentress counties. 

| Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The extension of the 
| Dallas and Waco branch from Lancaster to Waxahachie, 
| Tex., 16 miles, was opened for passenger business last 
| week, 
| Judge Brewer, of the United States Court, has re- 
| strained the Missouri Pacific. the Fort Scott, Wichita & 
Western and the Fort Scott Belt Terminal companies 
and the city of Fort Scott, Kan., from holding or inter- 
fering with a tract of twoanda half acres of land he- 
tween Stanton street and National avenue, used as the 
yards and station grounds of this road in Fort Scott. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas came into possession of 
this land Dec. 6, 1872, but recently the Missouri Pacifie 
and the Fort Scott, Wichita & Western endeavored to 
take possession of it, and removed severe! tracks, which 
the company replaced, und then obtained Judge Brewer's 
order. The city of Fort Scott claims that the ground 
does not belong to the company, as it is part of an un- 
| opened street. 





| Missouri Pacific.—The Kansas & Arkansas Valley 
+ Division has been completed between Wagoner, I. T., 
‘and Coffeyville, Kan., 82 miles, and the train bearing Jay 
Gould and the inspection party was the first one to pass 
; over the completed road, The line will not be opened 
| for regular passenger business for some time, but when 
| it is, it is stated that a fast passenger train will be put 
|}on between Kansas and Little Rock. The extension 
completes a new connection between the Missouri Pacific 
| and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 
| The company is building a road from McGehee, Ark., to 
| Alexandria, La., connecting the Little Rock, Mississippi 
| River & Texas road with the Texas Pacific. 


: 1889. 1888. | Monongaheia River.—The Parkersburg  Improve- 
Miles...... es eeesseeseeos eq ernto " 1,953 322 | ment & Construction Co., of Fairmont, W. Va., which 
i iin wr a, is building and equipping this line, will have all the 
Perm. expenditures .. 51.926 "49.252 track laid and ballasting completed by Jan. 1, when it 





Total ... «$2,133,153 
Net earnings............ 1,398.149 


$158,201 
503,414 


“Increased mileage consists of Chicago, Madison & North 
ern (222 miles) and the Memphis Division (100 miles). 


v2 
894,735 


Kansas City, Watkins & Gulf.—Grading is progress- 


ing rapidly on the section under construction from Lake | 


Charles, La., north. 
far as the-28th mile. 


Kansas Pacific.—<A release, signed by Jay Gould and 
Russell Sage, as trustees, was filed in Topeka last week. 
It releases to the Union Pacific certain lands embraced 
in the first consolidated mortgage of this road dated 
May 1, 1879. The release was signed by order of Judge 
Brewer, of the United States Circuit Court. 


Kennebec Central.—M. O'Neil, of Cumberland 
Mills, Me., has been awarded the contract for the grad- 


The line is covered with forces as 


ing and masonry on this road from Randolph to Togus, | 


Me., five miles. Grading has been commenced, and it is 
expected to have it completed this fall, but no track 
will be laid before spring. Frederic Danforth 
Engineer and O. H. Tripp is Assistant Engineer, both of 
Gardiner, Me. 


Kentucky Union.—About 1,500 men are at work con- 


structing the extension of this road to Jackson, Ky., and | 


half a mile of track is being laid each day. Fifty miles 
of the road is now built, and it is expected to have 96 
miles finished by next March. The road is projected to 
extend from Lexington, Ky., to Big Stone Gap, Va., a 
total distance of 160 miles. The work is heavy, both in 
tunneling and in open work. Mason, Hoge & Meyer, 
Frankfort, Ky., are the contractors. Te iron bridges 
over 100 ft. long will be necessary, and there will aiso be 
seven tunnels within the first 90 miles, 
Wadley is General Manager, and R. T. 
Chief Engineer, both at Lexington, Ky. 
Lake Temiscamingue Colonization.—W ork of con- 
struction on this line, which is being constructed to a 
Jesuit colony at Lake Temiscamingue, Que., is being 


pushed forward rapidly and the road will be opened for | 


traffic early next spring. The company receives a subsidy 
of $71.600 for 20 miles of road from the Dominion govern- 
ment, It is proposed to extend the road south to Matta- 
wa, Ont,, on the Canadian Pacific, 


Little Book Cliff.—Grading has been commenced on 
this Colorado road and two miles have been completed. 
About 25 men are at work, no contractors being em- 
ployed. The road is being constructed from Grand Junc- 
tion, north to the Little Book Cliffs, about 12 miles, The 
work is easy, the grades being five per cent. The maxi- 
mum curve will be 30 degrees. There will be six or eight 
wooden bridges, but none of iron. The principle traffic of 
the road will be handling coal and stone from fine quar- 
ries as well as some summer excursion business to the 
mountains. W. 'T. Carpenter, Grand Junction, Col.,.is 
President and General Manager, and E. B. Sawyer, 
Montrose, Col., is Chief Engineer. 


Little Miami.—Judge Taft, in the eon? Court in 
Cincinnati, has given judgment by default in the suit of 
this company against the Pennsylvania Company 
brought to collect the guaranteed dividend on the Little 
Miami shares, which the Pennsylvania Company refuses 
to pay, on the ground that the Little Miami had not 
performed its contract as to betterments. The amount 
of the judgment is $147,311, and to pay the judgment an 


is Chief) 


George Dole | 
Macdonald is | 


| will turn the road over to the railroad company for 
operation. Grading has been finished and the ballasting 
is more than half done. The road extends from Fair- 
| mont, W. Va., southwest to Clarksburg, W. Va., a dis 
tance of 32 miles, following the West Fork of the Mon- 
| ongahela River, and was put under contract in April 
last. The work is quite heavy and has maximum curves 
of 10 degrees and maximum grades of 30 ft. per mile. The 
contractors for grading are Messrs. Ryan & McDonald, 
of Baltimore, 'l. J. Steers & Co., of Parkersburg, and 
W. F. Stanley & Co., of Clarksburg. At the crossing of 
the West Fork River there is a through span bridge of 
150 ft., with two 70 ft. deck givder aperenches:at Booth’s 
Creek, two 70 ft. deck girders; at Koon’s Run, 40 ft. deck 
a and at Simpson’s Creek a 100 ft. through span 
widge. Ex-Senator J. N. Camden is President of the 
railroad company and Wm. Harry Chief Engineer. J. 
| N. Camden, Jr., is President and Treasurer of the Con- 
| struction Company, and J. A. Fickenger is Chief Engi- 
neer. The offices of both companies are at Fairmont. 


| Monterey & Northwestern.—W. T. Robertson has 
| been awarded the contract for building this extension of 
the Monterey & Mexican Gulf read from Monterey, north- 
| west about 65 miles, to Vendito. The contractor will soon 
|commence work at the Vendito end, and expects to 
| have the line completed ia six months. Connection will 
be made at Vendito with the Mexican International, 
which will give the Monterey & Mexican Gulf a standard 
gauge connection to the United States. 


Montreal & Western,—In 1888 the Dominion Parlia- 
ment voted this company a bonus of 3361,270 for 70 
miles of road, from St. Jerome, Que., to the Desert. It 
is now stated by one of the directors that the contract 
for the first 30 miles will be let shortly. The road is 
located from St. Jerome, nearly parallel with the North 
Shore line. The route is south of Lake Nomanang, 
crosses the Du Lievre, about 75 miles north of Bucking- 
ham, connecting with the Gatineau Valley road near 
Maniwaki. The Canadian Pacific, it is stated, has 
| agreed to lease each section as it is built, and to lease 
;the whole line as it is completed, for five years, with 
| the option of purchase at the end of that time. 


| Mt, Pleasant & Seaview City.—The survey has been 
| completed by Simons & Huger, of Charleston, S. C., 
from Hog Island to Seaview City, about nine miles. A 
ferry is to be run between Charleston and Hog Island. 
There will be a pile bridge 5,022 ft. long, with roadways 
and a footway, and a channel draw 143 ft. long. J. P. 
Kennerly is President and J, S. Schiefer is Secretary 
and Treasurer. The office is at 110 East Bay, Charleston, 


New Roads.—Mr. Bender, of Montreal, who is now 
in England in the interest of the proposed railroad 
bridge across the St. Lawrence River at Quebec, and the 
projected road to the Straits of Helle Isle, cabled last 
week that he had succeeded in forming a syndicate for 
carrying out the scheme. The Dominion Parliament 
will be asked to grant a subsidy. In conection with this 
scheme is the project of filling in the Straits of Belle 
Isle so as to turn the flow of the Arctic current from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

A local company is being organized at Topeka and 
Pittsburgh, Kan., to build a road from Pittsburgh 
northwest to Topeka, a distance of about 125 miles, over 
| the following proposed route: From Pittsburgh through 
| Farlington, Crawford County, Hiatville, Redfield, Ma- 
pleton, Blue Mound, Greely and Ottawa to Belvoir or Clin- 
ton, and from there to ‘Topeka, 
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Northern Pacific.—It is expected to complete the ex- } fact, sini the road ready for operation, has 
tension of the Central Washington from Davenport to, been let to James Ross, Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 
Almira, Wash., 46 miles, this week. For the present the | There are no tunnels and only one large bridge, 
line will be operated by the construction department. about 1,300 ft. in length, over the Saskatchewan 

Ohio & West Virginia Southern.—Right of way is Se Sore - — Ph — —e, — - 
being secured for this road, which it is proposed to build bonded debt of sts. odo on : ile a * ete - fo egrr 
from Marietta, O., southeast via Willow Island, Cornwal- saitie, 2t cies heen f Aye ~d ae t of 6. P00 ae as che yet ny 
lis, Harrisville and Glenville, to Braxton, .W, Va., a dis- | i.e Donds were pl: sa tan the E mn diaie uns a er be * Sieapoeag 
tance of about 75 miles. Construction work will be light, M I 8 } 

i : ‘ orton, Rose & Co., of London. The line, when com- 
the grades and curves being easy. The route is through ‘ 
y & r pleted, will be operated by the Canadian Pacific. The 
a good timber and mineral country. T. W. Moore is President jo Hon, D. A. Melenca, oF Mamitton Ont. and 
-res g orse Preside bo . ‘ - sia Mi 
President and W. M. Morse is Vice-President, both of the Chief Engineer is Hugh D. Lumsden, Regina, As- 


sinaboia. 
Orange County.—It is expected that tracklaying on = : 
this road will be commen’ this week. The line extends Raleigh Springs.—This company has been chartered 
from Greycourt to Burnside, N. Y., 10 miles, connecting in Tennessee to build the proposed road from Memphis 
* a H or 9 . 
at the former place with iin intent ae Wom Jersey, east to Raleigh Springs, about 12 miles. 
through its leased line the Lehigh & Hudson River road, Roanoke & Southern.—Grading is in progress be- 
and at the latter place with the Central New England & | tween Walnut Cove, N. C., and Martinsville, Va., 43 
Western. miles, and it is stated that it will be completed by Jan. 
Oregon & Washington Territory.—On the Waits-| 1 2¢Xt. "Tracklaying will commence in a few days ona 
burg extension the grading has been finished to Dayton, | 5© ction from W alnut Cove north to Madison, N. ( +5 18 
Wash., 33 miles from Walla Walla. The track is laid|™iles. The company is now operating 18 miles, from 
from Walla Walla to Dixie, but there is still a large rock W mete Salem to Walnut Cove, where it connects with 


ate - . : 2 » Fe ly & 
s “ ohegy ra Dixie. Hatave ratis‘can. be 1: the Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley road. Breen, Feely & 
ee ibove Dixie, before rails can be laid to Newby, of Martinavilic. arothe contractors. GW. Mas- 


" 7 j lin, Winston, N. C., is Superintendent. 
Pacific Short Line.—Work on the line was stoppec ‘ tees . 
suddenly about a month ago after the rails had boo Rochester & Glen Haven. —this road has received 
purchased, but it will be resumed again within 10 days, permission from ~~ York State sot eral ( n Nov, |* 
and the 110 miles already graded will be finished and put pe TM, suspend the running of trains between Nov. 
in operation. E. P. Reynolds & Co., who built this sec- | 4 @™ : lay s me Sieg line was seg ted this _— r,and 
tion, have also been awarded the contract for grading, a, nds from Rochester to Glen = iven, on Lrondequoit 
bridging and tracklaying on the section between Plain- | Bay, Six miles, where a hotel has been built and grounds 
view and O'Neil, a distance of 45 miles, the locating sur- for excursion parties laid out. 
vey for which has just been completed. St. Joseph ‘Terminal.—Several years ago this com- 
Pennsylvania.—The surveys have just been completed | P@UY Was enjoined by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
for a new line across Bucks and Montgomery counties from laying its tracks across those of the latter company 
from Norristown, Pa., on the Schuylkill River, northeast | °° F ourth street in St. Joseph, Mo., and the case has been 
by east, to Morrisville, on the Delaware River, opposite - litigation ever since, and was only settled 1: ust we sek, 
Trenton, a distance of about 30 miles. The new line! PY the agreement the company is to build a trac Ik from | 
avoids Philadelphia, and, it is stated, will be 20 miles its neat yards to the uptown station, and will erect a 
shorter between Trenton and Norristown than the pres- freight depot 500 « 100 ft. The company affords the Union 
ai Pacific, the St. Joseph & St. Louis, the St. Joseph & 
ut line. ae ; | : Lopate Uli lied 
Surveys are still in progress between Montgomery Grand Island, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
and Willi: umsport, Pa.,along the West Branch Canal, other roads, with terminal facilities in St. Joseph. 
which was partially destroyed in the June flood, It is St. Louis Central & Western.—This company is 
thought the canal may be abandoned at this point, and | being organized to succeed the St. Louis, Cable & West: 
a new road built on its site, giving the company a con-| ern, now in a Receiver’s hands. The company will ask 
tinuous line on the left bank of the West Branch of the} the St. Louis City Council for a franchise to extend the 
Susquehanna River, avoiding crossing the river twice in] cable line from its present terminus along Morgan 
a distance of 16 miles. street to Union avenue and across Union avenue to 
Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie & Boston.—The road Forest york. he application . peg Aah strongly 
was this week opened for tratlic from ty en Argyl, Pa., to | Opposed by residents along the route of the proposed ex- 
the eastern terminus at Pine Island, N. Y. Two trains | te™sion. 
will be run daily each way. St. Louis, Indianapolis & Eastern.— Articles of in- 
F corporation of this company, with a capital stock of 
Phiiadelphia & Reading.—The earnings of the rail- | $6,500,000, have been filed in [llinois. The incorporators 
road for the month of September, 1889, as compared with and first’ board of directors are Horatio H. Gardne Y, 
same month of 1888, are shown in the phi ahr table: Thomas B. Rice, John Prindiville, John L. Stockton and | 
Gross receipts.............. $1,801,956 $1,832,696. $30,740] /t# C. Wood, allof Chicago. The line when built will| 
Expenses (ex. rent - Aait te € gaa as a part of the system controlled by D. J. 
EEN Se a 916,192 876,474 I. 39,718] Mackey 














a - ae 764 be — South Brunswick.—The last rail on this road was 
et profit....... ....+.-.+ H ~ 70,458 | Jai ar swick. Ga. t. 23. » fir “ai 
wicnwet Geaun Eis Dewi A 96.4 450.777 D. 3707631 laid near Brunswick, Ga., Oct. 23, and the first train 


from Waynesville, on the Brunswick & Western south- 
Philadelphia & Seashore.—The officers of the com-| St to Brunswick, a distance of 17 miles, was run 
pany say that the contracts for this road will be let in through that day. It is stated that work will soon be- 

sections, and that the first one may be awarded in two | S!2 on an extension northwest from Waynesville. 
weeks. The road is to extend from Winslow Junction Southern Kansas.—The Kansas Board of Railroad 
on the Atlantic City road to Cape May, a distance of 54] Commissioners have condemned nearly 50 miles of the | 
miles, with a branch to Sea Isle City, a distance of nine} Southern Kansas, a branch of the Atchison. Topeka & 
miles. The work will be generally light. There will be] Santa Ke, and directed the company toat once repair the 
a number of wooden bridges, but none of iron. The] road between Hollid: uy and Ottawa. 
‘ompany proposes to issue 20-year five per cent. bonds, | that the dangerous condition of the line demands im- | 
but no arrangements have yet been made for placing | mediate attention. 
them. Charles W. — is President, and James E. 
| 


The board declares | 


Taylor, of Cape May, J., is Secretary. Suncook Valley Extension.—This five-mile extension | 
of the Suncook Valley from Pittsfield to Barnstead | 
Center, N. H., was formally opened Oct. 24. The prelim- 
inary survey for the second section from Barnstead Cen- 
ter to the Gilmanton Iron Works, a distaice of six miles, 
has been completed. 

Tehuantepec.—A large quantity of construction ma- 
terial for this road is reported to have arrived at Coatza- 
coalcos, and it is also stated that a large force is 

Pittsburgh, Canonsburg & State Line.—This com-| now grading the line. The most difficult work on the 
pany has filed a charter in Pennsylvania to construct aj road is at a place called Chinela, where three tunnels will 
road to commence in Pittsburgh, and to extend through | have to be driven. 

Canonsburg, Washington County, Pa., to a point on the 


Pittsburgh, Beech Creek & New York.—This com- 
pany has been incorporated in Pennsylvania to construct 
a road from a point near Mill Hall, Clinton County, 
thence through Centre, Clearfield, Jefferson, Indiana, 
Armstrong, Clarion and Butler counties to Butler, a 
distance of 150 miles. The capital stock is $1,500,000. 
Lorenzo Everett, of Watsontown, Pa., is President. 





line between the states of Pennsylvania and We st Vir- Toledo, Columbus & ¢ incinnati.- Tracklaying is | 
ginia, at or near Buffalo Creek, ‘a distance of about 40 | t begin this week on the extension from the terminus | 
miles. The capital stock is $450,000 in 9,000 shares. The | S0Uth of i indlay, O., south to Kenton, about 20 miles. | 
line is to form part of the Wheeling, Wellsburg & State Grading is making very rapid progress. Casement is | - 


Line Rood. C. Meyram, of Pittsburgh. is President the contractor and J.C. Williams is Engineer in Charge. 
y . C. Meyramn, wh, is : 

Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie.—A bill has Utica & Unadilla Valley.—The #l rading has been 
been filed in the United States Circuit Court at Pittsburgh a perp pd e nt eee. and hy a is iy progress by a a 
by the Pittsburgh, Butler & Shenango Railroad, asking | force of 120 men, aaa aaa’ ie sieht. of New York 
for the appointment of a receiver for the Pittsburgh, the a a 1e work is light. The maximum 
Shenango & Lake Erie pending its litigation against the | 8° ides are 32 ft. per mile, and the maximum curves are 
latter company. The bill alleges that the defendant | live degree s. The road is being built from Bridgewater, 
f any. alleges _th é # : 

company contracted to operate the plaintifi’s road and N. Y., to New Berlin, N. Y., passing through the towns 
pay to it the net earnings monthly ; that it has not car- | Of Unadilla Forks, Leonardsville, West Edmeston and 
ried out this contract, and that in addition to the net | South E or asemagg 9 The aiatance t ~ 2) mites es ee | 

earnings due it there is also $577,704 due. The plaintiffs 146 Broadway, New Sa ee a . C .C ulve r | 
also allege that the parties to whom the defendant com- = — Eng a M.S. Davis, Resident Engineer at | 
pany is indebted for its cars and equipments threaten to sridgewater, N. X. 
bring suit to recover, and that if ae me is secured by Vanegas, Cedral & Matehuaia.—This road was re- | 
them the anger gs Lai vat seriously embarrassed, B. W. cently opened for freight traftic from Vanegas, on the | 
Hindekoper, of Meadville, Pa., was appointed Receiver.| Mexican National, to Cedral, 17 miles, in the state of } 

‘ : ! San Luis Potosi, Mexico. Passenger trains on this sec- | 

Pueblo, Silver Clif! & Wet Mountain Valley.—This | ;; aps F Pie pages 

- . é y x 5! tion will begin running about Nov. 1. It is expected to 
comin Se ae to Silver Cliff, in Custer rs mae “| have the line completed to Matehuala, 12 miles from 
"Ot °, ablo . e P F: ‘ “a - , ay } > 
distance of about 70 miles, via Beulah and Red C rou Cedral, early next spring. The company proposes to ex- | 
Suction in Padkio ( Teasoswray ae Reng a occa Ua “ = tend its line from Rio Verde, in a rich agricultnral dis- 
ef dae ~% Jo ASME VOY BAS aleaty een | trict, to form a junction with the lampico branch of the 
started. Mexican Central, and from there to Tula, Tamaulipas, 
QuwAppeile, Long Lake & Saskatchewan.—Fully | from which point it will reach the present system at 
2,000 men and 650 teams are now employed on the con-|Matehuala. The country through which the road will 
struction of this road. Since work was started, Aug. | Pass is rich both in agric ultural and mining products, 
22, about 50 miles of track has been laid and surfac ed, | and the line will have a large traftic from the beg cinning. 
and over 120 miles has been graded. It is intended to Charle s Thornton is the contractor. Felipe Muriedas 
have the entire 260 miles of the road completed in President, and Mr. Liebermann is Chief Engineer. 
September, 1800, The line is being built from Regina, Vaudreui! & Prescott. 
= capiti il of the Northwest “e ae , in a northwest | ahout 15 miles west of Vaudreuil, is now the terminus 
Seen eee g Pont ar Egg cng ee of the grading, and work is going rapidly forward 

’ « . € ’ - é 

Prince Albert, in the North Saskatchewan. The whole 











: ; : : - has made arrangements for the connection with the} 
line is now under contract with the exception of a Grand Trunk at Vaudreuil. } 


proposed branch to Battleford, Saskatchewan. The } 
maximum grades are 53 ft. per mile, and the maxi- Wautauga Valley.—This company has been char- 
mun curvature is five degrees. The contract for} tered in Tennessee to construct a road from a point at or 
the entire line, including engineering, grading, track-| near Johnson City, Tenn., through Elizabethton, and 
Jaying, surfacing, bridging, stations, etc., and, in ‘thence by the most practicable route to the line bet ween 
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shorter than the distance 


| the correspond ng week of 1838 


Rigaud, on the Ottawa River, | t 


toward Ottawa, the western terminus. The company |' 


[Nov. 1, 1889 


Tennessee and North Carolina, in the counties of Carter 
and Johnson, near where the Wautauga River crosses. 


Westerly & Jewett City.—The preliminary surveys 
have been completed for this road, referred to Aug. 
on page 563, as the J ‘it 
is to extend from V 


23, 
& Westerly. The line 
terly, R. [., to Jewett City, Conn., 
passing through Vol ite wn, ‘Con n., and will be about 
25 miles long. H. E. Chamberlain, of Weste rly, is the 
Chairman, and Thomas Eh. C happell, of Pawtucket, is 
Chief Engineer. 

White Water Vatiey.—This company has been 
formally consolidated wit h the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & 
Louisville. It extends from Harrison, Ind., to Hagers- 
town, Ind., 65 miles, and has been oper uted by the offi- 
cers of the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville, with 
which it connects at Cambridge City. It is stated ‘that a 
new road wiil be built from Harrison to Cincinnati. 





Woodville & Sonthern.—This company has been in- 
corperenee in Wisconsin to build a road from Woodville, 
. Croix County, to Wildwood, in the same county, a 
Palais of 10 miles. 


TRAFFIC, 


Traffic Notes. 
The Boston & Albany and the Fitchburg have come to 
an agreement npon Western passenger rates, and the 
regular tariff! will be restored November 10th. The re- 
gular rates have been cut about S2 for several months. 

The rate on grain and flour fre mm Minneapolis to all 

{astern points is to be advanced 2) cents on Nov. 15, and 
it is said that all the roads have ag onl to the advance, 

The shipment of 4,530 bales of cotton out of Memphis 
by the Louisville, New Orleans & Texas, Oct. 21, was the 
largest of the season, but not the largest on record. The 
Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern took out 6,175 bales on 
Nov. 29, 1886. 

On the Mallory steamship line from New York to Gal- 
veston three steamers loaded to full capacity leave New 
York every week. The demand for freight room is 
greater than ever before, owing to the prosperous con 
dition of things in ‘Texas. 

















The Tes & Pacific has made arate of 25 cents pe 
100 Tbs. iptions of merchandise, regardless of 
classifi ‘atio New Orleans to Shreveport. This is 

id to be o unt of a rate of 25 cents that is being 
cuade te Shees veport via the Morgan & Red River and 

' 


coast steainer 








The Railroad Commission of Mississippi, after hearing 
the request of Ja bea and Meridian that the Vic ksburg 
& Meridia n be required to restore the freig rate fixed 




















by the Commission some time since, and increased by 
the road without the consent of the Commission, made 
an order restoring the old rate. 

The differential of Si allowed the Cleveland, Cincin 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis and the bie ag on eastbound 
ee business has been abolishec . President In- 
galls of st. L., President Me Ke an of the 
tia vd of the ¢ wench Mississippi, 
and Presid j sh having agreed upon 
the matter last week. 

The Occidental & Oriental and the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Companies, whi ch jointly do the business between 
California and China, will hereafter ke p only six steam- 
ers in service, two being withdrawn. ‘The “City of \ 
York” and the “City of Sydney” will be placed on the 
Panama line, which will increase that service from two 
to three steamers a month. 

The contract between the Chicago & ? rthwe stern 
and the ne an Pacific, briefly referred to last week, will 
go into operation on Nov. 1 for the period years. 
Tt is not ai raceclesaint contract on eithe The (Union 

| Pacific is at liberty to meke wilar ag ‘nuts with 
other Eastern connections, and the C. & N. W. can ex 


change with other transcontinental lines as 
usual, to the main parties, it includes several 
minor roads controjled by the Northwestern 
the Chicago, St. I ] li 
a line f 












yn Sioux ¢ ity to 3) 





The line will be known a 
Northwestern line. No other 
better rates than are to be gi 

other, and the C. & N. W. 





ies toeach 
*nt not to 





extend its Western lines, althe ih it has no intentio 
doing so at present. That company is in way interest 
|ed in the reported exte ofthe t n Pacitic toward 
os Angeles or to a int on the Southern Pacilic 
coast. 
An Extensive Plan for Through Billing. 
The Western Freight, Central Traflie and Vrounk Lin 
Associations have agreed to a syste of through 
billing everywhere in the territories of the three associa- 
tions. Itis expected t..us to prevent tnany of the forms 


of manipulation lately come to light. Details are yet t 
be arranged 





East-bound racernpue 
The shipments of East-bound freight fy 
lines for the weok 22 ling Saturday, Oc 
70,166 tons, against 63,755 tor i ] 
an rease of 6,406 tons, and : 


+ Cl icage by all 
iam ounted to 


o W ek, 










a =] tons during 
increase of 4,011 tons. 


The proportio carried by ea 


W’k to Oct. 26.)}W'k to Oct. 19. 
Tons. | P.c. | Tons. | P. c. 


Michigan Central......... 


11.1 6,131 9.6 
Wabash.. 3.6 353 








Lake Shore & Michigan South 2 18.5 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago. 10.7 11.9 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts 12.4 13.8 
Baltimore & Ohio. ; ez 10.9 8.5 
Chicago & Grand Trunk........ 10.3 117 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis. 55 6.8 
Chicago & Atlantic 11.6 12.4 

co! EE ene Ore eT ee 100.0 100.0 

shipments 2,881 ti 4 were flour, 30,529 


97 tons millstulls 00 tons cured meats, 
625 tons lard, 9,611 tons dress: "aah 1,104 tons butter, 
514 tons hides, 151 tons wool and 6,020 tons lumber. 
1¢ three Vanderbilt lines together carried 37.5 per cent., 
‘two Pennsylvania lines carried 23.1 per cent. 
Western Society of Engineer?. 
The regular meeting was held at the soc ee s rooms 
det. some 60 members were present. Mr. Cape W hite- 
oma read a paper on Irrigation in Egypt and the Raijan 
reservoir project, 
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